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NEW HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


RIESS & JANES’S CAESAR’S GALLIC 
WAR 


Bound with Janes’s Second Year Latin Sight 


Provides all the material necessary for the inten- 
sive study of Books I and II, with grammatical sum- 
marty and prose composition exercises. Bound with 
Janes’s Second Year Sight Reading, the combined 
yolume meets all requirements in Latin for the 
second year. 


SMILEY & STORKE’S FIRST YEAR 
LATIN COURSE, $1.09 


A complete revision and simplification of the 
authors’ successful Beginner’s Latin Book. It pre- 
pares the pupil thoroughly for the reading of Caesar, 
taking up Latin syntax from the English point of 


pew. 
HALLECK’S NEW ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, $1.30 


A new and enlarged book, which is both scholarly 
and teachable, and presents the qualities of sugges- 
tiveness, clearness, organic unity, interest, and power 
to awaken thought which distinguished the previous 
volume. 


COULTER’S (J. G.) PLANT LIFE AND 
PLANT USES, $1.20 


A simple, practical, and interesting book on the 
fundamentals of plant life, and the relations between 
‘plants and man. It prepares for the further study 
Of botany, of agriculture, or of domestic scierce. 


CONLEY’S PRINCIPLES OF COOKING 
$0.52 

A half year course for secondary and vocational 

schools, which tea¢hes the-general principles of cook- 


ing. Over 250 recipes are included, as well ‘as direc- 
tions for the economical purchase of foods. 


BLANCHARD & WADE’S FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF CHEMISTRY, $1.25 


Shows the practical applications of modern 
chemistry, stimulates original thinking, and presents 
the subject in a logical and scientific way. It is suited 
both for college entrance examination preparation 
and for high school students who do not go to col- 
lege. 


HARDING’S NEW MEDIEVAL AND 
MODERN HISTORY, $1.50 


Though based on the author’s previous book, the 
plan has been reorganized, the scope extended, and 
the matter largely rewritten. The emphasis on so- 
cial, industrial ,and cultural topics has been increased. 


HOADLEY’S ESSENTIALS OF 
PHYSICS, $1.25 
The popular Elements of Physics enriched and 


brought up to date, embodying the latest discover- 
ies and the newest applications ef scientific principles. 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


*“FAR-FLUNG BATTLE LINES.” 


The veil of secrecy covering the 
movements of the great armies was 
lifted Jast week, and disclosed the 
forces of the allies retreating before 
the Germans, after heavy fighting, in- 
volving great losses on both sides. 
The line of battle extended from 
Mons, west of the river Meuse, 
where the English army was forced 
back, to Neufchateau, on the edge of 
Luxemburg, where the French were 
driven from their positions,—a dis- 
tance of not less than 100 miles. 
Meanwhile, the huge Russian army 
moved steadily forward through East 
Prussia, along a line of 130 miles, and 
will soon be in a position to distract 
and divide the German activities; 
and the Austrian army, after ex- 
periencin~ an ignominious and costly 
defeat on the banks of the Drina, at 
the hands of the Serbs, has been 
withdrawn from the Servian cam- 
paign, in order to be prepared for 
Russian attack. It is dispiriting to 
the French, to be forced out of the 
parts of Alsace and Lorraine, which 
they had occupied; but their official 
reports of the fighting treat the re- 
verse as only temporary. 


A STEP BACK TOWARD BAR- 
BARISM. 

The German war levy of $40,000,- 
000 upon Brussels and $10,000,000 up- 
on Liege is without precedent in 
modern warfare. No such levies were 
made during our own Civil War, the 
Tureo-Russian War, the  Franco- 
Prussian war, or the Russo-Japanese 
War. It would be necessary to go 
back to the Napoleonic wars to find 
a parallel for such a levy upon a con- 
quered community. It is particularly 
odious in the present instance, be- 
eause Germany is admittedly in the 


wrong in her invasion of Belgian 
territory. The German Imperial 
Chancellor, in his speech to the 


Reichstag on August 4, admitted 
that the German occupation of Lux- 
emburg and invasion of Belgium 
were “contrary to the dictates of in- 
ternational law’ but added that 


“necessity knows no law” and gave 


this promise: “The wrong that we 
are committing we will endeavor to 
make good as soon as our military 
goal has been reached.” In spite of 
all this, Germany is now subjecting 
the Belgian cities to these exactions. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PRO- 
POSAL. 


Two very serious objections are 
urged to this proposed adventure. 
One is that these government-owned 
ships would enjoy such advantages 
over private-owned craft that com- 
petition would be quite hopeless. 
Private enterprise would be checked, 
and the building up of our merchant 
marine, which is one of the results 
hoped for from the war, would be in- 
definitely postponed. But a far more 
serious objection is the certainty of 
complications with other govern- 
ments. The question would at once 
arise whether these ships are to be 
treated as merchantmen or as public 
vessels of the United States. When 
a belligerent seizes a merchantman 
flying a neutral flag on the ground 
that ts cargo is contraband, the 
seizure is not an act of war; but, if it 
Should seize for the same reason a 
government-owned and operated 
ship, the proceeding might be con- 
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strued as an act Of war. The one 
thing for the United States to think 
of, in the present crisis, is to pre- 
serve absolute neutrality and to avoid 
all possible irritation or misunder- 


standing. The proposed adventure 
seems a needless. challenge to 
trouble. : 


A NEW ADVENTURE. 


The administration bill for the pur- 
chase of foreign ships and their oper- 
ation by a shipping board composed 
of the President and three’ members 
of his Cabinet, commits the United 
States to an entirely new adventure. 
The bill provides for the incorpora- 
tion of a $50,000,000 company, and 
the subscription of at least fifty-one 
per cent. by the government, through 
the sale of $30,000,000 of Panama 
bonds. The shares are to be $100 
each, the corporation may begin busi- 
ness as soon as fifty-one per cent. of 
its stock is subscribed, and the 
government may take all the stock 
not subscribed by the public. It is 
the President’s expectation that these 
government-owned and operated 
ships will open up new trade routes, 
especially with South America; but 
the ships will be excluded from the 
coastwise trade. 


JAPAN DECLARES WAR. 


As was expected, Germany made 
no answer to the Japanese ultimatum, 
but recalled the German ambassador 
at Tokio, and gave his passports to 
the Japanese charge d’affaires at 
Berlin. On August 23, Japan made 
formal declaration of war against 
Germany, grounding the declaration 
upon its agreement of alliance with 
Great Britain, and upon the prepara- 
tions of Germany in Kiauchau, its 
leased territory in China. An attack 
upon the port of Tsingtau began at 
once, British and Russian warships 
co-operating with the Japanese. The 
garrison at Tsingtau is reported to 
number about 9,000 men, including 
reservists and legation guards from 
Pekin. It has been ordered to de- 
fend the position to the last man. 
As there are twelve forts, and as 
Germany has spent millions of dol- 


lars to make the port a stronghold, it - 


is not likely to yield except after a 
long siege and desperate fighting. 


COMMERCE IN FROM 


MI 

The British admiralty has repeated 
its previous warning to neutrals of 
the danger of traversing the North 
Sea. The Germans continue to 
scatter mines indiscriminately upon 
the ordinary trade routes. These 
mines do not conform to the condi- 
tions of the Hague convention, for 
they do not become harmless after a 
certain number of hours, they are not 
laid in connection with any definite 
Scheme or as a distinct operation 
against a fighting fleet but appear to 
be scattered on the chance of catch- 
ing individual British war or 


mer- 
chant vessels. On August 22, two 
Danish vessels, the steamer Mary- 


land and the steamer Broberg, were 
destroyed by these mines in the 
North Sea while traveling on the 
ordinary trade route, and on the 
same day, two Dutch steamers clear- 
ing from Swedish ports were blown 
up by German mines in the Gulf of 
Finland. The peril is a _ real and 
deadly one. 


SANTO DOMINGO CALMING 
DOWN. 

Under pressure from half-a-dozen 

American warships and a regiment of 
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American marines, the fighting fac 
tions in Santo Domingo have agreed 
to. the peace plan presented by the 
commission sent to the island by 


President Wilson. A provisional 
president will succeed president 
Bordas, who has not been able 


to maintain his position against the 
revolutionists, but has had just 
enough strength to carry on some 
months of futile fightirig. In the fre- 
quent revolutions in Santo Domingo 
and Havti, there is usually no prin- 
ciple involved beyond the political 
ambitions of the leaders. There is a 
point beyond which the strife cannot 
be allowed to go without endanger- 
ing commerce and the interests of 
foreigners; and the Monroe Doctrine 
carries with it-the obligation on the 
part of the United States to do police 


work when the fighting is carried 
too far. 
CONGRESS IN CONTINUOUS 


SESSION. 


In view of the present crisis, and 
the uncertainty as to what new prob- 
lems may present themselves from 
day to dav, it is impossible for Con- 
gress to adjourn, and it mav have to 
remain in continuous session until it 
reaches the constitutional limit of 
its existence next March. Mean- 
while, the primaries in the various 
states are going on or are near at 
hand, and the members who feeb 
that their political fences are out of 
repair are in a state of acute anxiety. 
This feeling afflicts all the Represen- 
tatives and one-third of the Senators. 
It is not surprising that so excep- 
tional conditions should result in an 
unusual amount of absenteeism. But 
to have 180 members absent at one 
time for this reason is rather trying 
to the members who are staying at 
Washington to do the public busi- 
ness; and the peremptory action of 
the House in revoking all leaves of 
absence and docking the pay of ab- 
sentee members seems not wholly 
without justification. Under this vote 
absentees will forfeit about $20 a day 
while they are away from the House. 


FIGHTING ON THE SEA AND 
FROM THE AIR. 


_ Besides the heavy five-days fight- ~ 
ing, which forced the allies back, in 
France and Belgium, upon the 
second line of defence, and cost the 
English admittedly 6,000 in killed 
and wounded, last week was marked 
by the first naval battle of the war 
and by the successful use of that 
new engine of war,—the air ship. 
In the North Sea, off Heligoland, a 
part of the British and German 
fleets came into collision, and three 
German cruisers and two German 
destroyers were sunk. Only 330 of 
the 1,200 men composing the crews. 
of the five German ships were 
saved; the British lost only twenty- 
nine killed and thirty-eight wounded. 
A German dirigible dropped bombs 
into Antwerp by night, destroying 
many houses, and killing twenty or 
more of the inhabitants,—men and 
women. The palace was the chief 
target, and it is conjectured that the 
Germans hoped to kill the king. Om 
Sunday, Paris was startled. by 
bombs dropped bv a German avia- 
tor in the most populous part of the 
city. Only two of the five bombs 
dropped exploded, and little damage 
was done, but the incident is a 
startling reminder of the new 
horrors of war. 
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Knowledge that 


AGENCY 


Wibat They Sap of Us 


From a New England College President : 


Weare very well pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he will 
wear well. e are indebted to you for recommend him. 


From a New York Teacher: 


lappreciate your efforts in my behalf and can enly say that 
I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 


1 thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 
a week since I joined yeur — . Every one of my friends 
shall hear of your Agency, and 1 use all my uence to 
have them join it. 


From a Maine High School Principal: 


Now, I frankly tell you thatI haven’t much use for - 
cies, but there was something about yeur business methods 
in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 


From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


I wish I had been in your hands earlier in my work as a 
teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you 
have done all you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


Long Distance Telephone 


EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial Sehdol, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges tor more teachers. 


This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 


Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business oe with more teachers in 
om ages og to students than any similar school we 

now of; and with an ambition todo the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 


feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 

School is 

‘‘Educationally the strongest Business School in 
New England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 


Founded 1904 


Maiden, Mass. 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS.” 
Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His 
comparison of this story withthe study of the “Jukes’ family up to 1878 made by R. L. 
Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies, Order a copy of 


JOBES- EDWARDS 


Cioth, 50 cents 


Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 


WELL BEGUN HALF DONE 


pencil can be put. 


T IS a great help to start right, and work in the schoolroom will run ever so much easier if you have 
provided a sufficient quantity of DIXON AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 
All Superintendents, Principals and Teachers have heard at some time or other about the 
DIXON PENCILS that are “made in Jersey City”, but all teachers are not intimately acquainted 
with ALL the kinds, grades, shapes and colors that are made for ALL possible uses to which a 


Here is a suggestion: Send us tea ceats in stanps, mention this publication, and we will send by 


return mail “The Big Three”. They form a Triple Alliance that is hatd to beat 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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measurement. The middle colors 
with gray, black and the maxima 
of, red, yellow and blue, on 
which the Munsell Color System 
isbased, should be used in the 
'~ form of Crayons, water colors, 
Patents—Copyrghts atlas of charts, color tree, sphere 
etc.—-the only wayto obtain an accurate knowledge 
of color harmony. The Munsell Color System is 
used in leading art schools, universities, colleges and 
in the public schools of New Yorkand other cities. 
The box of water colorsand camel's-hair brush illus- 
trated below retails 50c. In order to introduce the 
Munsell Color System we will send it to you for 
40c. in stamps or money order. Explanatory cir- 
cular S, and price list free for the asking. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND 4&CO., INC. 
Sole Manufacturers of Material for the Munsell Color System 
Boston Mass. 


PRACTICE TESTS 


. ing 50 copies of onelesson. One each of the 48 pads 


STUDENT'S RECORD 


_aGraph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together 
» with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 


 TEACHER’S MANUAL 


, instructions for the teacher for handling all the ma- 


measurement, and standardization. 


THE WORLD \BOOK-CORNER | 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEA... 
“WN 


Measures the effigiencyoftheindivid ual and fits 
the instruction to Ris measured needs without 
breaking up the class group. Individual efficiency 
is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 
lock step is abolished. All of this and more is done 
in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 


A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 


constitute aset. List price per pad, 15 cents. 


A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and 


A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 


terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
TESTS. List price, 25 cents. 


Special. For experimental purposes, the com- 
plete out&t is offered at special prices, on condition 
that results of tests be reported to the author or 
publishers for study in theirdepartment of efficiency, 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


“TEACH. AGRICULTURE 
In Your School 

7 TEA CULT Use the International 

ah AT OCK Slides 


—Feeding for E 
Production— ew 
to get Rid of Weeds 
— How to Grow 
Alfalfa—Giving a 
Sewing Lesson — 
Points in Judging 
Live Stock—Treat- 
ing Oats for Smut 
—Maintaining Soil Fertility— hese are some of the 
subjects treated in the I H U Lecture Charts. 

Each story i¢simply but completely told; each 
has something for pupils to do; each covers charac- 
ter building work for boy ane girl. 


1 HC Lantern Slides and Lecture Charts 
teach in terms of the child’s life the training neces- 
sary to the men’s life work. 

They link the school, the home, and the com- 
munity, in study, work, and recreation, 

Ask about Educational Booklets, Stencils, and 
other material. 

Three New Industrialogs for High Schools: 
Dawn of Plenty, Dawn of Power, and Dawn of 
Commerce, 


| HC AGRICULTURE EXTENSION DEPT. 


P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
402 Harvester Bidg., Chicago 


expiration. 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEWYORK | i} 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the labelof your paper mdi- 
Gates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 


seribers whoare busy and may not remit on the exact day asubserip 
tien expires. 


in theie address, givi 


Change of Address.—Subsecribers must notify us of any change 
both the former and present address, other- 


wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


erders, or registereu letters, made payable to the publishers. 


reach a subscriber, he will confera favor u 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 


should be made by ch :cks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 


Recetpts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of: date fel- 
lewing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail toappear on the label on the second issue after the dave ef 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at ence. 


Mtesing Numbers.—Should a number of the JoumnaL fail to 


n the Publishers by 


notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number willbesent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


ll Letters pertaining to the Editorialdepartment and all com- 
ter tos pagesct the JOURNAL should be addressed te 
Wrewsarp, £ditor. All letters pertaining te the business man 
agement of the JouRNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


MISS LEONORA O'REILLY 
New York 


[The National Women’s Trade Union 
Education. ] 

The National Women’s Trade Union League 
was invited by the Commission on Vocational Ed- 
ucation to give the point of view of organized 
women. In the absence of Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, president, Miss Leonora O’Reilly of New 
York was selected as the league’s representative. 

In addressing the Commission, Miss O'Reilly 
stated that she spoke as a trade worker, a shirt 
maker, and a trade school teacher by profession, 
having organized, developed and managed, the 


power machine operating departments in the New , 


York Trade School for Girls for five years, and 


as a teacher and lecturer to working) woes. Sd } 


recognized in the innocent looking questions 
asked, some of the most fundamental questions 
in the world. 


1. Question—To what extent is there a need 
for vocational education in the United States? 


Answer—The greatest possible need. With- 
out education as a foundation we can have no_ 
lasting social superstructure. In an Industrial 
Democracy such as our nation is becoming, it be- 
hooves us to educate every child with a proper 
understanding of the dignity and the functions of 
labor as carried on by industry. The object of 
education is to learn the true in order that we may 
do right and attain the beautiful. First, our 
schools should teach that all nations live by and on 
industry. Second, in order to do right and at- 
tain the beautiful, every citizen, man or woman, 
should live for the honor of labor by their own 
industry. 

Labor, or industry, is a fundamental law of life. 
Every child must be taught to obey this law as its 
first duty to itself and to society. In obeying the 
law of life which is to labor, every child will find 
its vocation. When every child is taught to labor 
intelligently the fundamental cause of ail unrest 
in the world will have been removed. Just to the 
extent that there is any labor unrest in this 
country it behooves us to make haste to find out 
how to operate our industries on a scientific basis. 


The first step towards the scientific organization 
of industry is the education of the workers. The 
first step in the education of the workers should 
be vocational training for all children in the Public 
Schools of the nation. Every child is born with 
latent possibilities, these possibilities, when dis- 
covered and developed give the child an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression, in other words, a calling 
a vocation. 

2. Quéstion—Is there a need for national grants 
to stimulate the state, to give vocational training? 

Answer—Yes. The nation should make such 
grants as will stimulate the states in providing vo- 


League answers questions of the Commission on Vocational 


cational education through the Public School Sys- 
tem. It is the duty of the state through its edu- 
cational boards to pay the bills in such a funda- 
mental scheme of education as that of vocational 
training. 

In an age like ours where all things live by and 
for profit the philanthropists or captains of indus- 
try, if allowed to invest money in vocational train- 
ing schemes, will be demanding a return on capital 
invested in the form of cheap, satisfied workers to 
operate their mills and factories, while to the state 
and nation the profit on the capital invested in 
the @ducatiow workers will come in the form 
of happy self-respecting workers men and women. 

The nation should give all its children an equal 
opportunity to live by useful labor. Labor being 
the fundamental law of life without labor life would 
perish, With a proper training for labor life can 
be made a synonym for happiness and harmony on 
this planet. All education must be conducted ac- 
cording to the principles of justice. Justice de- 
mands of the nation equal opportunity for all chil- 
dren to find their happiness in a vocation or by 
labor. The nation should like a wise mother by 
prevision make provision for the future of her chil- 
dren. 

The future of this country lies in the field of In- 
dustrial Democracy. In an Industrial Democracy 
every child must be taught to pay its way by its 
labor. When every citizen is self-supporting then 
the nation will be prosperous. 

The Industrial Supremacy of the future will be 
held by the nation which has its industry scientifi- 
cally organized. For the scientific organization 
of industry the vocational education of the children 
is necessary. The state and the nation jointly 
should supply the means whereby this supremacy 
is to be attained. 

3. Question—What kinds or forms of educa- 
tion should be stimulated by national grants? 

Answer—All education leading to useful labor 
and only such labor as tends to the self-respect of 
the workers. 

The five categories under which labor can be 
best classified are as follows:— 


1. The Extractive Industries. 
2. Agricultural 
3. Manufacturing 
4, Transporting 
5. Immaterial 


this to include all forms of teaching. 

Each city or state, through its own best citizens, 
can decide which one or how many of these in- 
dustries would meet the needs of its childhood and 
the future of its industrial development as part of 
an Industrial Democracy. 
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4. Questibd-«T'o what" extent shotld the Fed- 
eral government aid the states through national 
grants for vocational education. 

Answer—The Federal Government should act 
as a national laboratory for vocational edu- 
cation. It should haye a body of 
expert teachers and statesmen in ~‘indus- 
try studying this question as statesmen and 
teachers looking toward the industrial future of 
the nation. Its object should be to cultivate and 
develop intelligence to the highest degree possible 
of every individual child in this nation regardless 
of class or wealth. This is the mission of educa- 
tion in a Democracy. An Industrial Democracy 
is what our nation will surely become. The time 
of its coming can be hastened by intelligent voca- 
tional training, led by large-minded, large-hearted 
teachers, statesmen and labor leaders. 

Sons of sewer diggers shall have the same op- 
portunity as sons of millionaires. The same op- 
portuities must be given to all. Special privi- 
leges for none. 
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“Education must form develop and strengthen 
character or it misses its aim. The character which 
vocational education must develop is one which 
sees in labor a fundamental law of life, knowing 
that to obey this law puts us in harmony with the 
laws of the universe, while to disobey this law 
brings such discord and disorder as is seen every- 
where today in the industrial world because some 
shirk while others do all the work. 

* * 
6. Question—Under what conditions should 
grants to the state for vocational education be 
made? 

Answer—Always on the condition that all such 
grants be used for the fullest development of the 
child as a human being, further that all vocational 
training be conducted in a manner and as a means 
to find the child’s natural bent, calling, or vocation 
rather than to train the child to fit into the com- 
mercial or trade needs of the market of the 
moment in the state in which the child happens to 
have been born.—From Life and Labor. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 


THOMAS W. CHURCHILL 
Presideat ef the New York City Board ef Education 
[From Address. ] 


What had been announced and hailed as a pro- 
vision for the old age of the college professors 
now appears as a corporation to buy control 
of the management of such colleges as are 
willing to sell their birthright. 

. Standardization is the watchword of this clique, 
which has taken upon itself to buy control of edu- 
cation. 

The Foundation is for the advancement of stu- 
dents. The Foundation desires to elevate the 
standards. It seems that some of the little colleges 
have been desirous to elevate the students. 

But the very defects of the college are the 
strongest reasons why the Carnegie Foundation 
should be pried loose from its hold. 

Better far, were it that in respectable indigence 
the college professor had remained true to, his 
ideals than that he should have been bought with 
a price to look with favor upon this surrender to 
this cabal of education equipped with their tremen- 
dous and seductive power. Neither in politics nor 
in business can the spirit of American institutions 
be preserved by the use of self-perpetuating com- 
missions. 

American government, if it is anything at all, is 
representative of the will of the people and ac- 
countable to it. But in education a service to all 
men, a service in essence universal, this effort to 
control by the offer of money’ a 
large number’ collegiate institutions 
and through them the public school system which 
furnishes their students, this self-instituted ma- 
chine, this imperium in imperio, is unutterably vic- 
ious and evil. Let this menace to the freedom of 
teaching be undone. 

Let the Foundation voluntary or by process of 
law be dissolved and its revenues be converted to 
a pension service pure and simple beyond the 


power of a private committee to use for the pro- 
mulgation of its ideas upon institutions founded 
by other men or maintained from public funds. 
‘Let the natural and the inevitable correction of 
teaching come from its proper source. 

The attempt to secure uniformity was the in- 
evitable result of power in the wrong hands. For 
easier comparison for greater strength of the gov- 
erning body, the tendency of managers is to 
standardize process, and to standardize men. For 
work other than the fighting of battles, done in 
masses, experiences has proved that uniformity, 
standardization, leads inevitably into formalism, 
into lack of adaptibility, into intellectual and 
moral death. Needing as it does the daily and in- 
timate correction of the great mass of the people, 
the saving common sense of the laymen, education 
—teal, progressive, adjustable and serviceable 
education—can find in the unifying and uniforming 
mania of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching only a menace, a threat, 
a damage, a peril, a jeopardy. With education, 
and especially with college education, by the testi- 
mony of the outside critics and the confession of its 
outside friends so far from having solved the prob- 
lems of its own perfection; with education so pro- 
fessedly a search and trial for the true but unfound 
path; with education unproved, the proposition of 
the Carnegie Foundation to standardize it and to 
uniform it is the extreme of fatuity. 

Conspicuous among the propositions of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching is the demand for the exclusion of 
youth from the college. Their investigators have 
found that the smaller and even larger colleges 
admit young men whom the Foundation does not 
want there. 

In its stand the Foundation has espoused, as 
one might naturally expect it to do, the selfish-as 
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opposed to the generous theory of education ; the statute perpetual exclusion from college halls of 
select instead of the gemefaly the drsitocratig | the’ raw matedal off genius. For it is the usual 


rather than the popular; the abstract idea of 
standards to be raised rather than the practical 
purpose of public service. The spirit of education 
as preached by this committee for the bossing of 
teaching, is that only those youths chosen accord- 
ing to the measuring stick of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation should sit at the college table. 

This board of exclusion is not willing to trust 
the colleges to decide whom they will admit. There 
must be uniformity of passports approved by this 
central commission. There must be uniformity 
of material received at the education factory. This 
committee on wniformity would establish by 


mark of men of genius that they are different, ad- 
venturous spirits, reaching results by new ways, 
rebellious to mental convention, strangers to uni- 
formity, By the Carnegie Foundation’s rules no 
Patrick Henry, no Henry Clay, no Lincoln, no 
Ericsson, no Edison need hope ever to have dis- 
posed for him the treasures of literature, the ac- 
cumulation. of facts, the instruments of science, 
gathered by any college of liberal arts subsidized 
by the Carnegie Foundation. We are to have a 
protective tariff upon education, and with it those 
legitimate offsprings of such a system, an educa- 
tional trust, a collegiate monopoly. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The University of Virginia is the glory of the 
entire Southland. No other institution in all the 
South has any jealousy or envy when it thinks of 
Charlottesville. This universal Southern feeling, 
this admiration and adoration, cannot be appre- 
ciated unless one knows the University, its cam- 
pus, its buildings, its memorials, and lives among 
its traditions for a while. The wisdom and the 
vision of Thomas Jefferson are everywhere appar- 
ent. 


In all America there is no other college setting 
like this. One would have to get a composite pic- 
ture of William and Mary, and Harvard, Ann Ar- 
bor and Palo auto to make a beginning. And 
then he would have to think of John Harvard 
and Eli Yale walking arm in arm with Thomas 
Jefferson in order to breathe life into it. 

Though I had been here I had never lived here 
before, had never settled down for a few days to 
absorb the atmosphere. I came onto the campus 
on a glorious summer Sunday night when all the 
constellations of the heavens seemed to be having 
a pageant in commeneration of the successful in- 
troduction of women into the University grounds 
and buildings for a few weeks in vacation. 


The quadrangle never seemed so long, the elms 
never seemed so artistically placed, the colonades 
were never so classic, the terraces weie never so 
green as in the electric light that had to shine 
Sidewise from under the trees, and the heavens 
were never so blue nor the stars so bright. 

If I could believe in ghosts I should swear 
that I saw Thomas Jefferson coming across the 
valley from Monticello, that I heard him talking 
to himself in raptuous exaltation because at last 
twelve hundred teachers of Old Virginia were 
utilizing lawns and colonades, classrooms and dor- 
mitories, spaces and places that had been wasted 
in the beauty of the year, for more than a cen- 
tury. 

Science or no science, exegesis or no exegesis, 
theology or no theology, I am going to believe 


that the man who gave us the Declaration of In- 
dependence, who cuts the shackles of religious 
tyranny and gaye freedom to his people, who 
founded this Uniyersity is supremely happy as he 
sees teacher from every county in_ the State. 
from more than twenty states in the Union, and 
from foreign countries, sitting at the feet of mas- 
ters in scholarship and pegagogy, in science and 
philosophy, in literature and art, studying earnest- 
iy and recreating joyously. 


With me there are no accidents and if there 
were I would not believe that it was an accident 
that placed Edwin Anderson Alderman in the pres- 
idency of the University of Virginia at the time 
when such leadership would signify more than at 
any other time in its history, and Charles G. Ma- 
phis in the deanship of the summer school when it 
can place this institution, long famed for classic 
scholarship, among the foremost pioneers in uni- 
versal professional education. 


VIRGINIA. 


The roses nowhere bloom so white 
As in Virginia; 

The sunshine nowhere shines ‘so bright 
As in Virginia; 

The birds sing nowhere quite so sweet 
And nowhere hearts so lightly beat, 

For Heaven and Earth both seem to meet 
Down in Virginia. 


The days are mever quite so long 
As in Virginia; 

Nor quite as filled with happy song, “ 
As in Virginia; 

And when my time has come to die, 
Just take me back and let me lie 

Close to the Blue Ridge Mountains High 

' Down in Virginia. 


There is nowhere a land so fair 
As in Virginia; 

So full of song, so free of care, 
As in Virginia; 

And I believe that happy land 
The Lord’s prepared for mortal 

Is built exactly on the plan 
Of Old Virginia. i 
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NEW YORK’S TERCENTENARY 


R. W. WALLACE 


I. NEW YORK UNDER THE DUTCH. 


The tercentenary of the founding of what for 250 
years has been known as New York comes mid- 
way between the tercentenary of Jamestown-1907 
and that of Plymouth-1920. 

It was in the autumn of 1609 that Henry Hud- 
son, an English navigator, but at that time in the 
employ of the States-General of the United 
Netherlands, first sailed into the beautiful Bay of 
New York, and from the deck of his vessel—the 
Half Moon—first saw the virgin forest of the island 
of Manhattan. 
River as far as the present Albany, he went back to 


Having explored the Hudson . 


their pipes, drank their beer, cultivated their cab- 
bage patches, gossipped about the windmill while 
their corn was being ground, and took advantage 
of the Savages in trade with real Dutch unanimity 
The colony boomed, and the stock of the company 


soared upward in the commercial centres of the 
Homeland. 


But such things were not to continue. Gover- 
nors were to become more imperious, citizens were 
to grow peevish over the loss of their liberties, the 
“patroon” system was to ferment discord instead 
Qf.unify the various settlements along the Hudson, 
the Delaware, and Long Island Sound; while the 


Holland to report his discovery, South and especially the Engiish 


sibilities of a trade inpeltries. 

For some years nothing beyond a desultory 
traffic in furs with the Indians resulted. There 
was no attempt at permanent settlement though 
the region was inviting. But these conditions 
could not last, as Manhattan with its splendid Bay 
was just the choice place for a settlement, So in 
time the colonist took the place of the fur-trader, 
and what was destined to be one of the greatest 
cities of the world—and the greatest in the New 
World—came to be founded. 

If we may depend upon the early Dutch his- 
torians of that time, the year 1614 was the aus- 
picious time for the granting of the charter to the 
new but few settlers about New York Bay. The 
Charter was granted by the government of the 
Netherlands to a small company of Amsterdam 
merchants—which was to have the legal title of 
“The Dutch West India Company.” The com- 
pany sought at once to promote settlement, but 
down to the time of Minuit there was little co- 
hesion among the bands of colonists, much too 
little for their own good. Minuit the first di- 
rector-general of the company, came out in 1620 
to take charge of the affairs of the new colony, 
and he was the first to see the benefit of a com- 
mon base for settlement. 

With a vision clear enough to see its possibilities 
Minuit bought the island of Manhattan from 
the Indians, 22,000 acres of forest land for $24.00, 
sixty Dutch guilders. And then having what he 
deemed a legal (?) title he commenced the building 
of the new community on the southern point of 
the island, on and about what is now so well- 
known as “The Battery,” The new village was 
of the crudest construction at first, of log huts, a 
few white-washed houses for the 
few officials, a fort and stockade for defence, a 
stone warehouse to stock their goods, and a pali- 
sade running across the point of the island from the 
North River to the East River, and practically on 
the present line of Wall street. And to this aggre- 
gation of dwellings and defences and depot for 
goods was given the commanding name of New 
Amsterdam. It became the recognized capital of 
the New Netherlands, of the. Western World. 

For some time life in New Amsterdam moved 
along primitive lines. There was an enviable 
equality of rank and property. They smoked 


' fans of the North made the administra- 


tions of the Dutch governors anything but a bed 
of roses. 


Minuit, inefficiency, and 
Woeeter Van Twiller appointed in his place. But 
the new governor’s administration was largely a 
piece of burlesque. True there were some credi- 
table phases in his career. He built the first 
church, the first bakery, and the first brewery in 
New Amsterdam; substituted new windmills for 
old; enlarged and strengthened the fort; substi- 
tuted brick houses for those of logs and frame; 
and established the whipping-post to keep the 
young bloods in order. But in his relations with 
the outlying peoples who were constantly en- 
croaching upon the domain of the New Nether- 
lands he was an utter failure. And he awakened 
the hostility of Dominie Bogardus, who thun- 
dered against his mal-administrations from the 
pulpit, and denominated him, “* A child of the 
devil.” The result was that Van Twiller was re- 
called, and he sailed for Holland, and not without 
a fortune. 

In 1634 Wilhelms Kieft came to New Amster- 
dam as governor. But the tranquility was further 
disturbed instead of alleviated by his advent. He 
was a testy little potentate. He had the temper 
of a fishwife. He knew nothing of conciliation; 
and if ever conciliation was necessary it was then. 
If his under officials ventured on even a modest 
protest against his measures, he removed them 
from office and abrogated the office. He quar- 
relled with the other settlements north, south, and 
east—notably so with Van Rensellaer up along 
the Hudson, and the Swedes along the Delaware. 
The English in Connecticut and Long Island en- 
croached upon the territory for which he was re- 
sponsible; but he stormed against them in vain. 
And it were charitable to drop the curtain before 
his treatment of the Indians, especially before the 
most cruel and unjustifiable massacre of the 
tribes at Parmonia on the Jersey shore. No one 
was sorry when “William the Testy” threw up his 
office, and sailed out of the Narrows for home. And 
no one shed a tear in New Amsterdam when the 
news came that he and his fortune had been 


wrecked at sea, and both were at the bottom of the 
ocean. 
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Then came the last of the quartette of Dutch 
Governors of New Amsterdam in 1647, in the per- 
son of the bluff old soldier Peter Stuyvesant, in 
whose make-up militarism was dominant. He had 
left one of his legs in a battle in Saint Martin in 
the service of his country, but he could stamp his 
command with his wooden one in a way that threw 
a common opponent into terror. And his voice 
was like the roar of a lion. In fact he depended 
largely on this to overawe his enemies. 

But the stars in their courses were fighting 
against Stuyvesant another Dutch possession of 
New Amsterdam. The aristocratic and plebian 
elements of the settlement were at swords’ points. 
Stuyvesant fell out with the aristocrats without 
conciliating the plebs. He deposed his cabinet as 
one of his first acts, but this angered every citizen 
in whom there was the spirit of a burgomaster. 
Associates that might have been helpers as well as 
advisers dropped away, leaving Stuyvesant to 
reign, but reign alone. | Events were gradually 
closing in upon him that not even his despotic 
spirit could oppose. The New England 
colonists were about to raise a question that 
would not down. It was the right of England to 
New Amsterdam and the New Netherlands by the 
discovery of Cabot, that anmtedated the discovery 


by Hudson. And Lord Baltimore of Maryland, ~ 


vexed the old soldiers’»soul by claiming all the 
land that lay about the Delaware. 


And then in 1664 came the end of the Dutch 
dominion in and about New York. Charles II 
of Engand by royal charter made James, Duke of 
York, possessor of New Amsterdam, and sent a 
British fleet ‘to make his will felt. In September 
of 1664, Captain Nichols sailed into New York 
bay, and demanded the surrender of the settlement 
to the British crown. The captain named his 
terms which were unusually liberal. There was 
the protection of life and property, religious lib- 
erty, freedom of trade, freedom of emigration, 
a representative government, and other equally 
acceptable conditions. 

Stuyvesant was raging at the indignity. But he 
had only 100 soldiers, and was short of powder and 
provisions. The settlement was for acceptance 
almost to a man. Even Stuyvesant’s own son 
was on the side of submission. 

The lion-hearted old Dutchman felt almost 
equal to the battle alone with the 300 red coats and 
their frigates, But prudence quieted his valor, 
and on September 8, 1664, he capitulated, and with 
his few troops he marched away from the fort with 
the honors of war, if with humiliation of defeat. 
And to his “bowery” or farm—out on the is- 
land—he retired in rage, to soundly curse the 
change in affairs; to chop down his English cherry 
trees; and to order that never should an English 
word be spoken beneath his eaves during his life. 

Thus without a shot from ship or fort did New 
Amsterdam change masters and flags, just half 


a century after it had become part of the Dutch 
commonwealth. 
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But the Dutch left their footprints on and about 
the British New York, in names Of persons ‘and 
places that ate known to the présent hour. Of 
places there are Haarlem, and Brooklyn, and Cort- 
landt street, and Spuytem Devil, and Hoboken, 
and Weehawken, and Block Island, and Beeck- 
man street, and Hell Gate (Helle Gat), and many 
others. And of persons there are the Ten Broecks, 
the Schermerhorns, the Rutgers, the Van Kort- 
landts, the Van Dycks, the Van Rensellaers, the 
Van Zandts, the Vanderbilts, the Bleeckers, and 
others. And conspicuous among the Dutch names 
of New York is that of the’ bluff old soldier who 
surrendered to the British—Peter Stuyvesant. 

MISSIONS OF THIS WAR * 
DR. SAMUEL T, DUTTON 
New York 

Many have said that the big war mocks all our 
works and turns our proposals to ridicule, but 
this conception of our work is wrong. 

We saw this wat coming. Every advocate of 
peace who has studied the grounds for his faith 
has known that this clash was coming. Dr. David 
Starr Jordan saw it, and expressed regret that one 
nation should “load itself up’’ on the border of 
another nation when this condition made it prac- 
tically certain that sooner or later the foaded na- 
tion would “go off.” 

It is hard to think of the aged Emporer 
Francis Joseph, who tried to play the role of 
peacemaker to the end, being swept off his feet 
and fairly engulfed in the raging‘torrent of war. 
The declaration of war came like a flash of light- 
ning and the Servians, among whom I visited a 
year ago as a member of a commission designated 
to investigate the Balkan wars, had nothing to do 
but abandon their harvests and take up arms 
again, all because their powerful neighbor was 
harsh and greedy and was able in a moment of 
passion to mobilize her great armed force. 

About Emporer William there are several defi- 
nite things to be said) He has always said that he 
kept his army ready for instant mobilization in 
order “to preserve peace,” but he did not use his 
army to that end. More likely his act may prove 
his undoing. I think it is certain to, in fact. And 
in the process we will see the most wholesale and 
comprehensive form of the reversion of civilized 
man to barbarism that the world has ever known. 

But I do not altogether despair at the outlook. 
It may be that the world will be shocked into a 
realization of the fact that new ideals are needed, 
and there may arise a World’s Peace Federation, 
with all nations as subseribers, to replace the Triple 
Alliance and its rival, the Triple Entente. By the 
very power of the Armageddon that is before us 
may come the formation of the Peace Court for 
the world that we have so long forecried. It is 
encouraging that so many voices are raised here 
and abroad against the war. 


* Address in New York. 


A destructive criticism from irresponsible sources can never build a system of 


education. —Resolution, N. E. A. 
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WHAT ONE MERCHANT EXPECTS OF THE YOUNG 
PEUPLE HE EMPLOYS 


P, W. HORN, SUPERINTENDENT 
Houston, Texas 


[The Journal of Education has often expressed its 
high regard for Superintendent P. W. Horn of 
Houston, Texas, whom we regard as one of the 
ablest, wisest and most efficient educational leaders 
in the country. Among other things he writes an ed- 
itorial letter, to the pupils, in one of the papers of 
the city. In The Mirror of March 27 was an editorial 
letter which we here print.) 


The other night at a banquet I sat next to one 
of the leading business*mhen ‘of Houston, who em- 
ploys nearly féur%handred people in*his establish- 
ment. Quite a number of: these are girls and 
boys. I took advantage of the opportunity to ask 
him what he thought about the girls and boys of 
Houston, and especially what qualities he wanted 
them to have when they entered his employ. Some 
of the things he said seemed to me to be of so 
much interest that I repeat them for the benefit of 
‘the boys and girls in our schools. 

In the first place, he said, I never 

employ a boy or gitl who is under sixteen 
years of age. Except in unusual circum- 
stances, I do not think it is right for 
me to do so, because a child under that 
age ought to be in school. Besides that, 
1 do not feel that a very young child is 
capable of giving the service which my 
store ought to give. It is a great mistake 
for boys and girls to quit school too 
early. Many a boy is so anxious to go 
to work that he begs his father to be al- 
lowed to stop. He does not realize that 
he is too young to really be capable of 
earning much, and that he would be better 
off if he would stay in school until he is 
capable of earning more. 

The first thing that I want of a clerk 
is that he should be attentive. Some chil- 
dren seem unable to put their minds on 
what they are doing, and to keep it there. 

I have no use for a clerk who does one 
thing while he is thinking about some- 

- thing else. I want him to put all his mind 

on the thing he is doing. If boys and 
girls in school learn nothing else than 
merely how to pay attention they learn 
something that is worth money to them. 

Then, again, I want boys and girls who 
are accurate. It is not necessary that 
they be able to do a great many things, 
but what they do, they should do well. 
They should make plain figures. If a boy 
makes a 2, he should make it so that just 


It is necessary that a boy know how to 
use a decimal point. If he makes a bill 
and you cannot tell whether it is for $3.05 
or for $305, it is absolutely useless. 
When he puts down figures to add on a 
bill, he must put one exactly under the 
other, so that there will be no difficulty 
in adding them. 

Another thing that we want in even 
our youngest employes is courtesy. 
Many children do not realize how much 
politeness counts for in life. People in 
a store would always rather buy from a 
clerk who is good natured and polite than 
from one who is cross or rude. If the 
schools will teach the boys to be polite, 
they will teach something that will be of 
a great deal of practical value to them. 

Then, again, we want them to have an 
idea of propriety. That is, we want 
them to know that certain things may be 
perfectly proper for certain places, but 
altogether out of place in others. For in- 
stance; our boys and girls ought to know 
without being told that it is not the right 
thing to do to chew gum in a store, or in 
any other public place. I have no use for 
a clerk who will chew gum while standing 
behind the counter, or waiting on cus- 
tomers. ‘ 

I try to make my young people feel that 
the customer is boss of the store, even 
more than I am. I tell them that it is not 
worth while for them to jump up and get 
busy just because they see me coming, 
but that the time for them to jump is when 
they see a customer coming. If they © 
please the customer, they please me. If 
they do not please the customer, it is im- 
possible for them to please me, no matter 
how busy they may seem to be. 

One trouble with young people going 
into business is that when they have fair 
education, they are unwilling to begin at 
the bottom, and when they are willing 
to begin at the bottom, they generally do 
not have enough education to enable 
them to get to the top. The boy who 
Starts in at the bottom ought to make it a 
part of his business to continue his edu- 
cation. Night schools and other schools 
are helping many boys of this kind. What 
we need is the boy who is willing to begin 
at the bottom in order to learn the busi- 
ness, and yet who has education enough, 
or who will obtain education enough, to 
enable him to come to the top. 
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anybody can tell whether it is a 2, or a 5. 
If he writes the name of a customer, he 
should write it, so there will be no 
doubt about the way it is spelled. It is not 
necessary that our young folks write 
beautifully, or even that they write par- 
ticularly rapidly when they first come to 
‘us; but it is necessary that they should 
write plainly. 


Many of the boys and girls now in our Houston 
schools will sooner or later go into business. Some 
of them will doubtless work in the store owned 
by the very merchant who told me these things. 
I am sure that they can learn much from the sug- 


» gestions he gave. Particularly, remember what 


he said about not leaving school too early., Also 
remember what he said about the matter of giving 
attention, and about being polite. 
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THE OGDEN EDUCATIONAL PLAN 
SUPERINTENDENT J. M. MILLS 
Ogden, Utah 

Some months ago a proposal was made in 
Ogden, for vitalizing the schools by reorganizing 
them on an industrial plan, having a _ half-day 
academic and a half-day of industrial, social and 
physical work and in certain cases boys and girls 
were to be excused from the industrial half-day 
of the school to take their industrial work in some 
of the approved industries of our city on the co- 
operative plan, on the theory that the real, prac- 
tical work of life should be an essential part of 
our educational sytetm; provided that it shall be 
thoroughly supervised and that the intellectual, 
physical and social progress of the student shall 
not in any way be hampered.-Some kinds of work 
have little or no educational value. Other kinds 
are injurious to body, mind and morals. The child 
should be protected by the school from entering 
such employment. It was also thought that the 
educational value of earning and saving money 
was an important thing in the training of young 
people. This plan was intended to make full use 
of the school plant all the time—day and evening— 
the year around. The proper mingling of work, 
play and study can lengthen the school day with- 
. out injury to any child, while under the present 
system the present day is too long. Cramming 
the child with a mass of unrelated, disconnected, 
disassociated, meaningless abstract formalities is 
making a generation of mental dispeptics unfitted 
for usefulness. The benefits of longer supervision 
in related activities are numerous. The rights of 
every individual child should be safe-guarded, and 
if in some cases it is shown that the home can 
provide better training than the school for a part 
of the time each dav, that opportunity should be 
given. Great care should be taken by the school 
officers, however, that careless and grasping par- 
ents should not exploit their children for more 
financial gain. Junior and Senior High Schoot 
boys and girls may be directed bv the home, with 
great profit, in housekeeping, dairying, cabinet 
making, gardening, and many other occupations, 
as well as in private lessons in art, music, lan- 
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guages, elocution, etc. The daily program should 
be such that the book-minded or the hand-minded 
child can be cared for and his choice under guid- 
ance should be encouraged. Many boys and girls 
too, could be brought back to school for the acad- 
emic half-day, who were compelled to leave 
school, continuing the industrial half-day away 
from the school plant. Tf their necessities demand 
their full time outside, their academic training 
could be obtained in the evening school provided 
in the social centre. 

The social centre idea should be developed 
in every school building in town. Running a 
school system should be a business, and as much 
business sense should he shown in its organiza- 
tion as in the organization of any 
other big business. Any individual or 
business corporation after building a large and 
expensive plant would want to use that plant to 
its capacity. In the schools we have heen content 
to allow each building to be used for short periods 
each day, that is, five hours and a half, to stand 
idle two days in the week and three months in 
the year. The building should be used more 
hours each day and evening and every day in 
the vear or there is an economic loss. The adop- 
tion of the half-day plan leaves one large school 
building entirely unused. The half-day plan 
turns this building into a large social centre to 
be used by pupils and the public in general, with 
ample room for two large swimming tanks, one 
for men and boys and the other for women and 
girls, a bowling alley, a gymnasium floor, a shoot- 
ing gallery, a handball court, and rooms for vol- 
ley ball and basket ball, a reading room, and some 
classrooms. This equipment makes provision 
for a free evening school and a free moving pic- 
ture show of high merit and educational value. 
It is the centre of the school system and the cen- 
tre one of all the social centres headquarters for 
boys and girls, and men and women, where they 
mav plav clean, wholesome games, swim, read, 
study or be otherwise entertained and instructed. 
During the daytime the plan uses the classrooms 
in this building for sub-normal children and head- 
quarters for out-of-door classes. 


> > 


_As I look out of my window at the fields and the hills, and hear the birds sing 
and watch the grain grow and the flowers bloom, it seems to me that life in the 
country has greater significance for the national well-being than life anywhere else. 
We all know that the food of the nation comes from the country, but now we are 
realizing more vividly than ever before that new blood, new enthusiasm, the sense 
of power that comes from the grasp of nature’s secrets and the wisdom that comes 
from contact with her mysteries, are the even more important contributions of our 
country places to our nation. The more the boys and girls of the rural districts ex- 
press the latent powers within them through their own initiative and effort the more- 


truly will our nation be strong and wise and righteous.—Jessie Wilson Sayre, | Na- 


tional Student Leader, Y. W. C. A. 
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{Abstract of Addresses at the N. E. A.] 


TRADE AGREEMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
R. L. COOLEY 
Millwaukee 

The first task immediately before the school 
authorities in this country is the modification of 
the elementary schools as to courses of study and 
methods of teaching. What we can do in our 
continuation schools is determined, in a measure, 
by what the elementary schools last attended by 
the children who come to us did or did not do for 
them. 

Too many of our elementary school pupils have 
not been able to learn by the methods used in 
the ordinary elementary schools. And while I be- 
lieve that the elemntary schools of this country 
are better today than such schools have ever been 
in our history, still I believe that an intelligent 
study of our teaching methods, with a view to 
their improvement, is. our elementary schooi's 


. greatest need. 


Experience is a great teacher. It pays to study 
its method. A little nine-year old girl, who was 
letter-perfect in the table of liquid measures, on 
being asked by her father who pointed to a tum- 
bler about one-fourth filled with water, “how much 
water have you in your glass?” promptly replied 
“One quart”. A fourteen-year old boy, asked to 
draw a half-inch line on the blackboard drew half 
a foot. Why did the little girl not know a gill 
from a guart, or the boy a half-inch from a half- 
foot? They simply had not measured anything 
Their knowledge was utterly useless and uncon 
nected with anything in their experiences. When 
experience teaches, the lesson is always motivized. 
«xperience always presents a. concrete case 
to her pupil. Experience always presents what 


* comes within the life of the pupil and the pupil 


nearly always realizes the usefulness of the thing 
to be learned; hence, to him it is important at the 
time. Experience always teaches what it uses and 
uses what it teaches. In the school of experience 
the pupil always feels that he is learning. If | were 
to criticize our elementary schools in general 
terms, I should say that they were not sufficiently 
“schools of experience,” and were I[ to offer the 
suggestion -I think most, vital to their improve- 
ment, | would say: “Our elementary schools, must 
be made more and more schools of experience. 

To succeed, the school must be life and must 
have brought into it the necessary experience, so 
that the child will as truly be learning in the 
school of experience while in school as will be the 
case when he leaves. When this is done, it will 
be impossible for the work of the continuation 
schools to be other than it is today. At present 
continuation schools are obliged to concern them- 
selves too much with the things all fourteen-year 
old boys and girls who have been regularly in 
school, should have learned in the elementary 
schools, 

The work, authorized by recent legislation in 
Wisconsin, is that of affording educational facil- 
ties for all people who desire to study along com- 


mercial, home-making and industrial lines. Two 
compulsory groups formed the major part of our 
attendance during the first year, viz: the 14 to 16 
year old “permit” worker and the legal appren. 
tice. Of the pupils working on “permits” there are 
attending in the Milwaukee continuation schools 
1600 girls and 2000 boys who come from their 
work in the factories one-half day each week. 
Three hundred legal apprentices in several trades 
also attend the apprentice division where the work 
they do as apprentices in their respective indus- 
tries is interpreted and supplemented with a view 
to their being turned out at the end of their ap- 
prentice period well-grounded and well-rounded 
journeymen. The practice of legally apprenticing 
young people to the trades is being rapidly re- 
vived. It is recognized that journeymen must 
largely be made in the industries that employ 
them. The method of supplementing the oppor 
tunity afforded by the various industries for the 
making of journeymen seems to be the way in 
which municipalities can adequately meet the 
need. Evening classes for adults were also of- 
fered and largely attended. 

Fortunately our Wisconsin law has not limited 
our efforts to “vocational” work nor attempted to 
define what constitutes “vocational” work. We 
are permitted to analyze the needs of the boys and 
girls and go in our teaching where the facts lead 
us. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TION OF APPRENTICES 
JOHN HAAREN 
Associate Supt. of Schools, New York 

New York City’s contribution so far to the so- 
lution of the problem of vocational education is 
found in its manual training courses in elementary 
and high schools, its practical courses in evening 
schools, its day ‘vocational and evening | trade 
schools, its pre-vocational ‘courses in elementary 
schools,.and its. continuation, classes.in factories 
and department stores. A law recently enacted 
empowers the Board of Education to organize 
classes in factories and mercantile establishments. 
This law was enacted because,of ‘the agreement 
that children between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen are too fatigued after theit daw’s work to’ 
profit by evening school instruction, and the day 
continuation classes were made the legal substi- 
tute for evening instruction. The Board of Fdu- 
cation has not been insistent on its rights in this 
matter, preferring to secure the voluntary co-op- 
eration of the employers of children. Moreover, 
since the hours of instruction coincide with the 
sessions of the day school it has been difficult to 
secure qualified teachers without encroaching on 
the regular day schools. The emplovers so far 
have enthusiastically responded to the call for co- 
operation. They have furnished suitable quarters 
tor the classes, provided materials and equipment, 
and in some instances have paid the salaries of 
teachers rather than permit the instruction to be 
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omitted during the summer. Arrangements are 
under way to begin with the co-operation oi em- 
ployers what will probably develop into an effect- 
ive school of salesmanship in quarters to be hired 
py the employers and supervised by the school au- 
thorities. The factory co-operation so far has been 
for the purpose of instructing in English, the for- 
eign employees who are ignorant of the language 
not only that they may become more efficient be- 
cause of their knowledge of English, but also that 
they may understand the instructions as to the 
management of dangerous machinery. 

The many lines of vocational activity are pro- 
gressing rapidly and are not being pushed aside 
by the tremendous demand for additional accom- 
modations in the regular schools. ‘This progress 
is due to the progressive Board of Education un- 
der the lead of its energetic president, Mr. 
Thomas W. Churchill, and to the material encour- 
agment of New York’s wonderfully able young 
Mayor, John Purroy Mitchel. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS IN CHICAGO 


WILLIAM M. ROBERTS 
District Superintendent, Chicago 


Trade Agreements, made between labor unions 
and the organized associations of employers, 
providing for instruction of apprentices in the 
trades. 

Most of the workmen in the building trades in 
Chicago are members of trades unions. Any 
plans made for the education of apprentices in 
these trades will necessarily have to deal with ap- 
prentices affiliated with the trades unions, and the 
co-operation of the unions in such case is not 
only desirable, but necessary. Illinois has no 
laws governing vocational education, and none 
requiring or providing for apprentice training. 

Provisions made by boards of education for 
vocational training of any sort are not made in 
obedience to any law, but simply in response to 
the general demand on the part of the commun- 
ity. 

Twelve years ago the Organized carpenters, to- 
gether with the employing carpenters, asked the 
Board of Education in Chicago to provide in- 
struction for the apprentices working at that 
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trade, and a school, was provided, which ran for 
three months in the year—January, February and 
March. This school has been conducted each 
year since that time, and about 275 apprentices are 
in regular attendance. Later (in 1912) the elec- 
trical workers, by agreement with their employ- 
ers, arranged for attendance of the apprentices at 
school for’ one-half day of each week throughout 
the school year. These number about 150. In 
1913 the organized plumbers and their employers 
agreed upon a similar plan by which 160 plum- 
bers’ helpers attend school for one-half day each 
week. There are similar groups of sheet metal 
workers’ apprentices and machinists’ apprentices, 
attending one-half day of each week. In all in- 
stances, except in the case of two small groups 
of machinists’ apprentices, the attendancé of the 
apprentices at school is in accordance with agree- 
ments made between the unions and the organiza 
tions of employers. “There is no deduction from 
the wages of the apprentices for the time spent 
at school. 

The unions require attendance, and in most 
cases enforce obedience to the regulations by 
withholding the working card. The carpenters add 
two days to the apprentice time for each day's ab- 
sence from school; they also withhold working 
cards in cases of insubordination or failure to do 
the required work. ~The other unions concerned 
have similar methods of enforcing attendance and 
good conduct. Such matters are usually handled 
by the joint arbitration boards of employers and 
labor unions. 

The Board of Education employs the teachers 
and conducts the school as a free public school 
Advisory committees, usually ‘the same as the 
joint arbitration boards for adjustment of labor 
difficulties, are .appoiuted to confer with the 
Superintendent about courses of study and 
methods of instruction. 

Teachers experienced in the trades are em- 
ployed for all work related directly to the trade. 
The instruction is mostly technical, with enough 
practical shop work to illustrate standard methods 
of construction. 

Altogether about 650 apprentices are in atten- 


dance, and other classes are to be organized next 
fall. 


> 


THE TEACHING OF VOCATIONAL ENGLISH—(1.) 


JOHN B, OPDYCKE, 
Julia Richman High Schoel, New York City 


Education never leads; it follows. Usually it 
follows at some distance. But this is not the fault 
of education, for it is always ready to lead. Edu- 
cation is prophetic always; it always anticipates ; 
it has always been able to foresee pretty clearly 
the actual needs of society. But society—tax- 
paying society—has always mistrusted it. ‘“‘Edu- 
cators,” says society, not always to herself, “are 
poets, dreamers, idealists.” She does not stop to 
reason that they should be, that she would not 
have them be other if she could. Rather, she 
simply confesses to her educators, “I am afraid to 
trust you fully. Follow my suggestions. I am 


willing to support you provided you do as IT say 
and do not allow your poetic whimsies to ruin me. 
Unfortunately, paradoxically, this attitude is just 
exactly as it should be. If it were otherwise, the 
educational situation would be worse than it ever 
is. If it were otherwise we should have a Mor- 
gan asking a Poe to transact a financial deal for 
him, or a Pitt prevailing upon a Keats to conduct 
a parliamentary campaign for him. Even though 
we are educators, we know well enough that the 
most a Morgan may ask of a Poe is a terror story 
with an episode in high finance as its central 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 

When will wonders cease? There must have 
been near 100,000 teacher-students and student- 
teachers in the Summer sessions of state normal 
schools, colleges, and universities this summer. 
In Missouri about thirty per cent. of all teachers 
were in institutional summer sessions for six 
weeks or more; in Tennessee near forty per cent. 
and in Virginia near fifty-five per cent. 

Most of these sessions are for eight or ten 
weeks. The faculty is as strong as in the regular 
work of the year, and it is usually better work than 
is done from September to June, and counts for 
fully as much in credits. Sometimes eight weeks 
count for ten weeks. The work of the instructors 
is usually much clearer, keener, and more vital. 
There is none of the college lecture monotony 
which still pertains somewhat in the regular work, 
and there is a general elimination of inherited non- 
essentials, ry 

The summer sessions are of fully as great value 
to the faculty as to the students. The summer 
students are more sensible, will not put up with 
artificialities, will say frankly that a course or 
method of presentation is not worth while, and 
their warning is always heeded. 

There are cities that allow a permanent in- 
crease in salary as an acknowledgment of achieve- 
ment in such study. Very generally the tuition is 
free to teachers within the state. Not infre- 
quently a county or state pays the railroad fare, 
and some counties pay the board of the teacher 
also. There are several counties that not only 
do both of these, but insist that one-third of the 
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teachers shall go to such a school each year, and 
the county, after paying all expenses, sends a sy- 
pervisor to look after their courses and their con- 
scientiousness. In such a case the County Su- 
perintendent elects the school to be attended, 

We have often spoken of the grandest of all 
work of this kind in the city of Pittsburgh where a 
benevolent friend established a fund for this es- 
pecial purpose. 

Nothing is now more surely established than that 
no one can be so skilfully trained and so definitely 
and completely educated that he does not need 
much after-study or very intensive professional 
reading continually. No professional training 
does more than give one a start, no juvenile 
scholarship, or, as they call it now “teens” scholar- 
ship, is ever an education. The day has gone by 
when an “earned” degree represents an education, 
It is now no more than a recommendation as a 
scholarly student or a student of education. 

You can no more educate your son or daughter 
in four years for forty years than you can feed him 
in four day for forty days. It is strange that we 
have deceived ourselves so stupidly. 

When higher education was alone for the profes- 
sions or for leisure it was morally certain that the 
after-college life would be scholarly, but now the 
chances are that a graduate will never read a 
classic, will never use his foreign language, or 
read his dead language. Unless he does use them 
thereafter they represent no scholarship. 

The summer session is a guarantee that one is 
continuing his studies, a better guarantee of edu- 
cation than a college degree alone. 

The summer session therefore is as distinct an 
-institution as a college or university itself, and as 
vital. 


, 


THE COMING YEAR 


The school year of 1914-15 is with us and its 
privileges are greater than those of any previous 
year ; its responsibilities are more serious, and its 
liabilities are correspondingly. more. significant. 
Educational traditions are to be at a discount, like 
currency in war times. Peacefully speaking these 
are war times educationally. 

If the Cincinnati meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, the Oakland meeting of _ the. 
National Education Association, and the various 
state meetings live up to their privileges there will 
be more vitality in educational programs than 
educators under fifty years of age have ever seen. 


Whoever is wise will look forward and not back- 
ward, will enjoy the purpling dawn of the coming 
day rather than the dazzling glory that foretells 
the night. 

Whoever seeks the glow of real life will sound 
some new slogan and not sit idly by to enjoy the 
reverberating echoes of fading, fainting, dying 


slogans. 
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Without assuming to be a prophet or the son of 
a prophet, and certainly with all ambition to be a 
leader of the new forces, we venture suggestions 
as to some signs of the times which one is per- 
fectly safe to accept. 

Magnify essentials, and eliminate non-essen- 
tials. 

Neither speak, nor think, nor dream of the good 
old times which ara to the life of today as Four 
Old Cat is to a league game. If you praise the 
Four Old Cat education you will receive as much 
attention and no more than you would to talk of 
your boyhood ball game to a crowd watching the 
bulletin board on a September Saturday after- 
noon. 

Waste no time on organizations. Oganiza- 
tions in the educational world have no more signi- 
ficance than the machinery of the Democrats at 
Baltimore in 1912, or of the Morgan-Mellen out- 
put in New England in 1914, One thrill of con- 
science, one volt of inventive genius, one grip ol 
mastery, one birth-throe of life means more to 
the world than all the machinery in the world 
without the power that makes it throb. 

Put life into your teaching, supervising, admin- 
istering this year as never before. Put your life 
into it. A flush of initiative is worth more than a 
horsepower of the imitative. 

Be more, think more, do more, than ever before. 


rrr 4 


SOME PENNSYLVANIA NORMAL SCHOOLS 


It was good fortune that left the major part of 
a week free for a day here and there among some 
of the Pennsylvania normal schools. 

I pity a man who has such a conceited notion 
of his own sublime wisdom that he can enjoy noth- 
ing that does not contribute to his conceit by being 
just as he thinks it ought to be. I have never seen 
a normal school that met my ideal and I have 
never seen a normal school that I did not enjoy 
and from which I could not learn much. 

After the absurd survey of the Pennsylvania 
normal schools two years ago I wondered if I had 
been all wrong in my enjoyment and appreciation 
of these schools, so I went to some of them just to 
see if I had deceived myself. A man who thinks 
the peach is the only fruit can impeach all other 
fruits from the strawberry to the pineapple, and 
the weakest minded man can be quite brilliant crit- 
icising all birds that are not meadowlarks, so a 
man would need the Carnegie millions behind him 
to enjoy a lot of conceit if he criticized everything 
in normal schools that he would have different. 

I was at Mansfield on the day when Dr. Andrew 
Thomas Smith tendered his resignation to accept 
the principalship. of the Clarion Normal School, 
which offered several advantages. He went there 
about January 1, and within three months was ot- 
fered a much more tempting salary in the Middle 
West which he accepted. It is another demon- 
stration of the fact that when one begins to go up 
It is the easiest thing in the world to keep rising. 
Professional motion upwards always attracts the 
attention of observers. Being a winner in any 
race intensifies the value of the winner. 

Mr. Gortner, one of Dr. Smith’s right-hand men 
at Mansfield, drew a prize in the May election of 
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superintendents. Dr. William R. Straughn, super- 
intendent at DuBois, Pennsylvania, succeeds Dr. 
Smith on the strength of his professional work at 
DuBois. 

The Lockhaven Normal School under the ad- 
mirable generalship of George P. Singer is in a 
fair way to have the highest mark in its history, 
especially, if, as is probable, the state comes into 
possession of the institution which has suffered at 
times from inadequate financial resources. There 
was never a better spirit nor more skillful pro- 
fessional leadership than under Dr. Singer. 

Edinboro has had more comedies ‘and tragedies 
in the last thirty years than any other institution in 
the state. Whether each of its many vicissitudes 
was a comedy or tragedy depends upon the point 
of view, each has been both but never both to the 
same parties at the same‘time. The glory of it is 
that at last everybody can look’ back and laugh. 
Peace reigns supreme and love abounds and every- 
body wonders why it was not always thus. 

Principal F. E. Baker has come into the heritage 
of peace and promise and the State is sure to 
come into the possession of the Edinboro Normal 
School, and the plant is to be put in first-class con- 
dition in every respect as the curriculum has <al- 
ready been. Every new thing that has been tested 
and won its place among the permanent features of 
teacher-training has been introduced and there 
are elaborate courses in agriculture, domestic 
science, manual training and physical training. 

Bloomsburg is, as it has always been, among 
the cultural teacher-training schools of the country 
and not a little of its superiority is due to the 
scholarship, culture, sagacity and nobility of its 
principal, Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., though somewhat 
of its vantage ground is due to its inheritance of 
the name and fame of the early Bloomsburg Acad- 
emy. Dr. Waller was principal here a third of 
a century ago, was appointed state superintendent 
from his principalship, went from state super- 
intendency to the principalship at the Indiana State 
Normal School and then came back here some 
years since. Scholarly Standards have always been 
maintained and with them have always been as- 
sociated highly progressive educational ideals. For 
instance, and as samples merely, I have never seen 
as keenly modern applied physics in any normal 
school as here, nor as elaborate a geographical 
laboratory. Few universities surpass this normai 


‘school in the genius and mastery in the teaching 


of the theory and science of wireless telegraphy, 
and in its application. I have observed and studied 
many plants for teaching this subject but I learned 
more here than in all other institutions combined. 
From this institution they send and receive mes- 
sages from hundreds of miles away, both from 
sea and land. 

Mr. Charles D. Albert has run out to its out- 
most bounds the geographical laboratory idea in 
several industrial and commercial specialities, far 
beyond what any university, even, has done in the 
same line. It makes one’s head swim to note the 
possibilities of elaboration in the study of such 
phases of knowledge as are suggested by cork or 
india rubber. 

After roaming among the Pennsylvania normal 
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schools for a week, becoming surcharged with the 
professional ingenuity here, and the educational 
mastery there, enriched in knowledge, intensified 
in inspiration, and ennobled in aspiration to know 
more institutions and know all more thoroughly, 
the amazement grows that it is possible for any- 
one to know so little of the professional achieve- 
ments and purposes of teacher-training that he can 
think that there is nothing left for him to learn and, 
greater yet, that he can think that he has been set 
apart of the Lord to reveal to all educators his 
own sublime wisdom as to the education and train- 
ing of teachers. 

I close as I began by saying that | have never 
found a normal school from which | have not 
learned much, nor one that had anything like all 
the good things I know to exist in the Normal 
schools of Pennsylvania. 


MAINE’S LEADERSHIP 

Education in Maine under the inspiring leader- 
ship of State Superintendent Payson Smith, is tak- 
ing front rank in many lines of effort. His power 
to develop initiative is most unusual. Whoever 
presents Mr. Smith a demonstration of success 
in something original is appreciated much 
more than when he shows him how ideally he has 
worked out one of Mr. Smith’s schemes or sugges- 
tions. 

The result is that local boards of education and 
communities are keenly alive in seeking to do 
something quite unusually progressive. West 
Gouldsboro, for instance, has put $2,750 into a 
one-room building with fewer than twenty pupils. 
Every feature of the building is up-to-date. The 
town of Sullivan, east of the Penobscot, has a high 
school public domitory which attracts many tu- 
ition pupils. The cost to a pupil is $2.50 if the pu- 
pil goes home for the week-end, and $3.00 for a 
full week. The school board assumes no financial 
risk for the terms, but it does assume complete re- 
sponsibility for the social and moral life of those 
at the domitory. Only girls are in the domitory, 
and last year they had ten all the year. 


PITTSBURG, KANSAS 

The Kansas State Manual Training Normal 
School has had an experience which demonstrates 
several things very clearly and emphatically. We 
were there on June 18-19, enjoying the enthusi- 
asm of a noble body of teacher-students and stu- 
dent-teachers. There were many more than ever 
before. The enrollment was about 1,100, and 
among these were many city superintendents and 
principals. Rarely does one see the manifestation 
of such professional devotion and scholastic as- 
piration. The memory of those audiences is de- 
lightful. 

Ten days later that main building with its ad- 
ministrative offices, library, auditorium, labora- 
tories, classrooms was in ashes. Literally as well 
as figuratively as a flash, almost out of a clear sky, 
sent the building up in flames. 

Then is was that President W. A. Brandenburg’s 
superb leadership came into play and the loyalty 
and ability of the citizens revealed themselves. It 
was in the midst of a notable summer session with 
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hundreds of students there temporarily and the 
equipment all was gone and no legislation to meet 
for many months. 

“There will be no cessation of work,” said Presi- 
dent Brandenburg. The citizens of Pittsburg 
placed $100,000. at the disposal of the state board 
of administration and within forty-eight hours 
after the lightening flashed its destruction bolt in- 
to the building the contract for rebuilding was 
signed. Seven large tents were raised on the 
campus and work actually begun on a temporary 
auditorium to seat 2,000 persons. The work of the 
summer session had scarcely an hour’s interrup- 
tion and the regular work will open in September 
with an unprecedented enrollment and first class 
appointments and equipments. 


THOMAS WINS IN NEBRASKA 

The liveliest campaign we have ever known for 
a nomination of a state superintendent was in 
the Republican primaries of Nebraska this year, 
Mr, A. O. Thomas, the first and long-time prin- 
cipal of the Keaney Normal School prior to last 
year, and Assistant State Superintendent B. I. Ell- 
ott were the candidates. Both made whirlwind 
campaigns and neither seemed to lack for funds 
for-any legitimate use. We chanced to be in the 
state the last two weeks of the campaign and we 
have never seen anything to compare with it. 

No one can understand it who has not known 
the personalities in education’ in Nebraska during 
the last ten years. It has been useless to warn 
anyone that he was playing with fire. Ultimate 
consequences have never seemed to interest them. 

As to the outcome of the election we know 
nothing of course, but the primary. contest was 
more vital as a test of specific yalues than the 
State election for in that party politics will signify 
much, and there was no party politics in the pri 
maries. Mr. Thomas won by above a thousand 
majority which is beyond anything dreamed of by 
either side as we met them daily for two weeks 
just prior to the voting.. There can be no inter- 
pretation of the nomination that does not leave 
Mr. Thomas a great gainer by the outcome. 


Teachers’ College, New York, enrolled 5,625 in 
the summer session this year. In 1902 there were 
643; 1901, 2,973; 1912, 3,002; 1913, 4,530; 1914, 
5,625. 


The lowa State Teachers’ College at Cedar 


. Falls enrolled 2,025 teacher-students in the sum- 


mer session as a comment on the recent silly for- 
eign report on the college. 

Virginia has had eight wonderful years of edu- 
cational progress materially, scholastically, and 
professionally under Joseph D. Eggleston and 
C. Stearns. 

America has no nobler mission than to eliminate 
all nightmares from country life and inspire the 
materialization of visions for country people. 

Unless all signs fail Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
superintendent of Philadelphia, will be elected 
governor of Pennsylvania by an overwhelming 
majority. 


If you are not in an educational war zone you 
are in luck. 
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THE TEACHING OF VOCATIONAL ENGLISH—(L.) 


[Continued from page 181.) 


theme; that the most of a Pitt may expect from a 
Keats is an ode on a Conservative defeat (if 
such a subject be “odeabie”; perhaps an elegy 
would be more appropriate), But both the Mor- 
gan and the Pitt would be privileged to give,— 
should give, indeed,—suggestions regarding the 
subject-matter, leaving the story writer and the 
poet, in the respective cases, to work out his own 
methods alone. . The educator is the Poe or the 
Keats; the tax-payer is the financier or the states- 
man. (The reader will pardon my construing 
the figure: there is a purpose in doing so which 
will later be apparent.) All of these parties are 
geniused to the nth degree; each must therefore 
be adjudged untrustworthy by the other, and 
that one having the material power must have 
right of way for the moment, It is this very hal- 
ance of antagonism between the two that has 
given us whatever we know of educational prog- 
ress and achievement today. Society tells her 
educators what she wants, or what she thinks she 
wants—the same thing—and theoretically they are 
at liberty to give it to her. I say theoretically be- 
cause society does not always stop here. Not 
satisfied to indicate the content, she has been 
known to outdo herself in the attempt to dictate 
the method as well. Here she fails, as she always 
must. What does Morgan know about writing a 
story, or Pitt about dashing off an ode? “What 
to teach?” Yes, the tax-payer may tell us. “How 
to teach?” No, he must have faith in his educa- 
tional story writers and poets. 

That society has always dominated its educa- 
tors needs no proof. There has hardly been a 
great intellectual, political, or religious movement 
in all history, that was not first prophesied by 
society. We have with us at the present time a 
most signal instance of this traditional sequence. 
A few vears ago educators the country over were 
advocating vocational training in elementary and 
high schools and were prophesying its approval 
and adoption by the tax-payers. They were 
promptly laughed down. They were advised to 
omit the “fads and frills” (one of ‘society's at- 
tempts at poetic epithet) and to get back to the 
three R’s,—as if these fundamentals have ever 
been deserted. Mayors and other officials got 
their bit of gallery applause at that time whenever 
and wherever in public speech they denounced 
these fads and frills, and rhapsodized on readin’, 
‘writin,’ and ‘rithmetic, that holy trinity of learn- 
ing that had mentally sanctified our fathers and 
mothers! Not the religion, but the education 
“that my mother has is good enough for me,” was 
their slogan, and how successfully they “yodeled” 
it we well know. The educators were forced to 
give up their dream of handicraft work for elemen- 
tary school pupils.» Sewing, cooking, basketry, 
shop-work, etc., were fads and _ frills. Society 
would not contribute the money for them. Only 
a small fraction of the practical vocational courses 
the educators had so properly fought for, could 
be introduced and maintained. They obeyed the 
mandates of superior (financial) authority. They 
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could afford to wait, but they were far from eager 
to do so. | 

And what has happened now? Why, those few 
schools that were established at the time of and 
in spite of the fad-and-frill agitation;—or rather, 
those few trade courses that have grown grad- 
ually into schools as the result of their genuine 
appeal,—are now praised by society and are being 
taken as models for the establishment of various 
others. The schools, elementary and secondary, 
that are doing no vocational work, are now under 
fire by boards of education everywhere, because 
they make no attempt to “dovetail with life,” be- 
cause they do not “touch the experiences of the 
community.” And that official or office-seeker 
who today tries to ingratiate himself with the tax- 
payer, what does he talk about? The three R’s? 
Oh, no! He now, in tearful voice, speaks about 
“the pity of it, that after our children have re- 
mained at school until they are nearly twenty 
years of age, they find themselves totally incom- 
petent to use their little hands; that after receiv- 
ing their book learning, they should be obliged 
to begin at the bottom in some trade or industry 
in order eventually to earn a living!” And he 
speaks in facetious vein—for he is nothing if not 
versatile, this pseudo-educator with a purpose,— 
arid he compares the output of our schools with 
the poor man who was all dressed tp and had no 


place to go. “Our children,” said he, “are all 
educated and can do nothing!’ (Thunderous ap- 
plause.) 


Of course he is. right, just as the educator was 
years before him. But the educator is too keen 
even yet for the new-old field of educational work 
ever to think of such a retort as “T told you so!” 
He is absorbed in pondering ways and means to 
vocational ends in the abstract of education. He 
knows his problems, has known them for years, 
and the long delay has not only not deadened his 
interest, it has quickened it. His enthusiasm. is 
whetted anew. He finds himself now “like a paw- 
ing horse let go.” 


PLAY AS MENTAL STIMULUS 
HENRY S, CURTIS 


Probably the greatest incentive to effort that 
ever comes to the life of any boy is when he 
represents his school or club in a match game 
with some other school or club. His little world 
is looking on. A brilliant play, a long hit, means 
fame to him, the opposite means disgrace. 

It is said that the only thing in life with reference 
to-which the question “why” is absurd, is pleasure. 
Pleasure is its own reward. We do not ask 
“Why enjoy ourselves?” We do not care for a 
reason. To the child, and to the adult, too, for 
that matter, the words “pleasure” and “play” are 
almost synonymous. The man may make play of 
his work, and alas! for him in whose work is no 
play. He is little better than a galley slave. 
This is the saddest thing in the labor situation 
today. Some people go through life with the play 
spirit manifest in their voices, in their attitude, 
even in their walk. They exhale a_ spirit of 
elasticity and life and joyousness which makes 
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their presence a delight. It is the loss of this 
play spirit which makes child labor such a dreadful 
curse. Play is our education in the spirit of 
joyousness, but it has much to do, not merely with 
the joyousness of childhood, but with the joyous- 
ness and optimism of all after life. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
says the proverb, and we may add, the way to 
wake up a dull lethargic boy is to give him plenty 
of exciting play. If you will think of it, there is 
no other moment in life that holds out such re- 
wards to success as does the football and baseball 
field to the college or high school boy. All that 
appeals to him as most desirable is there at the 
purchase of an hour. Today he is an unnknown. 
If he runs the length of a field for a touchdown, 
or makes a brilliant kick for goal, his picture will 
be in all the papers tomorrow, and his name will 
be known over the entire country. He will be a 
hero in his circle of friends and a lion among the 
ladies. At what other time in life will he ever 
have a chance to gain so much in so short a time? 
What else is there that can ever so arouse a 
slumbering intellect? There is a bad side to this 
but it is good for some boys. Besides giving a 
great stimulus to the use of the intellect, play has 
a healthful influence, in that it gives that tendency 
to the instant execution of thought, which our age 
so much needs. No doubting Hamlet was ever 
produced on the football field. Perhaps the best 
thing which these games can do is to give us the 
play spirit which impels us to do our work for the 
joy of doing it. _ 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
RESOLUTION, N. E. A. 

There are certain important conditions in the 
Nation’s system of schools requiring repeated em- 
phasis. Concerning the physical provision for 
schools the association renews its oft repeated 
statement in favor of safety, sanitation and proper 
provision for heat, light and ventilation in all 
schools; directs attention to the importance of 
competent professional advice and endorses legis- 
lation safeguarding the plans, contracts, construc- 
tion and equipment of school buildings. ; 

The public school system should be recognized 
as including legitimately all that makes for the 
education of the community, and increases the 
social, civic and economic efficiency of the individ- 
ual, whether child or adult The association de- 
sires to encourage the larger use by the com- 
munity of the school plant for all educational, so- 
cial and recreational activities. It commends the 
extended use of school facilities through contin- 
uation classes, enabling employees in mercantile 
or manufacturing establishments to increase theit 
efficiency both in their vocations and their com- 
munity relations. Progress already made in these 
particulars through systematic co-operation of 
employers is most gratifying. The development 
of recreative activities and the wider use of play 
in the system of education call for larger play- 
grounds. Consideration of these needs is earfest- 
ly suggested to the school authorities of the coun- 
try. The association directs attention to the value 
of utilizing Arbor Day, now commonly observed 
as a suitable occasion for creating sentiment in 
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favor of the beautifying of school grounds both ip 
the city and in the open country. The day migh: 
well be used with suitable programs discussing 
the beautification of the cities, the betterment of 
rural life ideals, of the development of school gar. 
dens, the inculcation of proper ideas. upon thrift, 
the right ideas toward labor and community in. 
dustry, of the motives in preserving forests and 
of making the surroundings of education beautifu 
and attractive. 


THE SOCIAL MOTIVE IN SCHOOL WORK 


TEACHERS IN THE FRANCIS W, PARKER SCHOOL 
Chicago * 

In common with many teachers, we of the 
Francis W. Parker School, hold certain educa- 
tional principles as important. We believe that self 
actuated work causes the greatest gain to the 
pupil; that training in initiative is a child’s great 
need; that in his own interests we often find edu- 
cative opportunity; that freedom, with a_ bal- 
ancing responsibility, is the best condition of moral 
and intellectual growth; that real experience with 
actual material is an essential of learning ; that op- 
portunity for varied expression is necessary to 
right education; that for purposes of development 
children must be treated as individuals and not as 
a group; that one of the most effective and whole- 
some motives of work is the social motive. 

The special significance of the social motive lies* 
in its being the controlling principle in social or- 
ganization everywhere. Its establishment as an 
impulse in school makes of work there a real and 
worthy thing, converts school activities into earn- 
est living, creates and trains for mature society 
the sine qua non of its existence—people of social 
conscience and social power. There is no ex- 
perience more enervating to the soul and to the 
intellect than continual working under artificial 
stimulus. On the other hand, the social motive 
is one of the most ennoblng of all true springs 
to action. Nor does social motive here mean 
a consciously philanthropic purpose, but rather 
the feeling that one does not and cannot work 
alone ; that whatever one does is a single unit of a 
large pattern that is being built by many contri- 
butors. Under such circumstances work is judged 
indisputably by being put to the proof of use. Re- 
ward and punishment alike come with no flavor of 
injustice or favoritism, but with a purifying, and 
invigorating truthfulness. Thus to work under 
ennobling incentives, to be disciplined by hard 
tasks, to see one’s results used with a high imper- 
sonality, gives to struggle a meaning, to success 
a joy, to failure a cleansing power, that no smaller 
motive can furnish. 

But few school children are working under these 
inspiring influences. School work today is cul- 
pably wasteful of child energy. It is not training 
young men and young women for social service. 
Moreover, pupils have not gained mastery, even, 
in those forms of education for which so much 
young life is sacrificed—they cannot read, write, 


* The Francis W. Parker School allows its teachers unique @p- 
portunities whieh the publicschool teacher might well envy. The 
enthusiasm of the teachers in this scheol is piainiy evi- 
dent in this article by Leonard W. Wahistrom, Jennie Hall, 


James F. Millis, Raymond W. Osborne and Flora J. Cooke, which 


appeared in the first year book of the school. — Ed. 
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and spell creditably, They know nothing of the 
happiness which is roofed in ‘tsefitl service. The 
schools and the homes in which there are no so- 
cial responsibilities and duties, produce the snobs, 
the burdens, and the parasites of society. 

What is the remedy for all this waste and fail- 
ure? We believe that the best remedy for present 
evils is to fill our children’s school lives with whole- 
some social stimuli, with small but vital social un- 
dertaking which demand activity of all kinds and 
expression in all forms, which appeal to children 
of different ages as being delightful enterprises. 
Drudgery, disagreeable tasks, hard work, the pu- 
pils will soon recognize as the necessary price of 
true success. They will work cheerfully, when the 
reason for it seems to them worthy. Efficiency of 
many kinds will result. Knowledge will be 
eagerly sought and assimilated through use, the 
need for drill as the means of getting required 
skill will be appreciated, the drill periods will be 
vitalized by purpose, and much waste time elimi- 
nated. Such work requires frequent discussion, 
with few class recitations and the least possible 
amount of non-educative book memorization. This 
theory does not minimize the usefulness of the 
study of books, it merely insists that their true 
value be made clear to the children. 

Almost all of the principles mentioned as im- 
portant in the first paragraph of this article are 
constantly exemplified in the work at the Francis 
W. Parker School. For instance, in every case; 
whether it be the composition of a simple bit of 
music for a May Day song, or the building of a 
small house for social gatherings on the play- 
ground, the work is self-actuated, in that each 
child feels deeply responsible for the thing under- 
taken. He understands that its success de- 
pends wholly upon himself and his 
fellows. The stimulus to initiative is di- 
rect and immediate. Training in it comes 
naturally under the spur furnished by anticipated 
joy in achievement. The children’s own interests, 
tastes, abilities, and previous experience are the 
controlling factors. Each day enlarges experi- 
ence and brings real discipline. Emotions are 
aroused which give vitality, worth, and force to ex- 
pression. The wholesome spirit of give and take 
is cultivated, and a respect for the strength and 
ability of others comes inevitably. In many cases 
the work is so varied that there is room for all 
kinds of ability, and every type of child has op- 
portunity to do his best. Those who lead in con- 
Structive imagination or in dramatic presentation, 
may be obliged meekly to follow a leader in the 
shop activities. In the atmosphere of freedom 
and responsibility surrounding these social en- 
terprises, self-control and other moral qualities 
are developed through the demands for them. 
The narrow consideration of self is pushed to the 
background for the welfare of the project, since 
the child himself realizes,that he must work in the 
Place where he can work best. The judgment of 
the group is nearly always just, and verily no ex- 
amination marks, no artificial rewards or praises, 
could equal it as an incentive to good work. 

What is the place of the teacher in this social 
activity? It may seem that the children are left 
entirely to the mercy of their comrades. Nothing 
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could be further from the truth. The tax upon the 
teacher's wisdom and energy is obviotsly greater 
in some of the piecés of Work described in this 
volume than would be the case in ordinary school 
practice. But the compensation, also, is greater. 
The teacher, as well as the child, is living a life 
rich in possibilities for growth and happiness. He 
is responsible for the conditions which surround 
the children, all of which must be adapted to 
stimulate and use the varying abilities of his group. 
The slow and weak children must be given full op- 
portunities for growth without loss to the active 
and strong. In spite of the fact that more than 
one kind of ability is recognized, the teacher's 
skill is often taxed in providing for each his full 
opportunity for growth New demands arise when 
the child acts under freer and more natural con- 
ditions. The teacher must meet more than the 
mere academic needs of his class; he ‘must be 
quick with all kinds of understanding, and sym- 
pathy; he must above all, keep the 
heart of a child, if he is to deal ade- 
quately with the every-day emergencies—the 
deep, sudden discouragements, the frank selfish- 
ness, the overflowing’ joyfulness of childhood. The 
teacher, then, may be an artist under whose in- 
spiring touch human beings grow in strength, in 
good fellowship, even in righteousness. He should 
be the servant ofthe trué God, and ‘if’ his Vision 
is clear, his faith strong, and his heart devoted, he 
may lead this band into the “high place” and be 
permitted to: look into the Promised Land, know- 
ing that if those who follow become worthy they 
shall surely enter it—a land noble and beloved, 
free alike to all peoples, needing above all young 
men and young women who are efficient, happy, 
and self-dedicated to the service of humanity. 
THE HUMAN TOUCH IN TEACHING 
BERTHA M MCCONKEY 

Assistant Superintendent Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts 

There should be a place on the walls of every normal 
school for that golden text from Emerson, “All power 
is of one kind, a sharing of the nature of the world.” 

Above and beyond all else the true teacher must be in 
touch with mankind, must be “in sympathy with the 
course of things.” There is a human side to every ology, 
indeed, thereisno other side to most of them. Geo- 
graphy, when we stop to analyze it, is the science that 
deals with the earth as the home of man. History rec- 
ords the doings of mankind. Literature gossips in prose 


and verse of the love, the hate, the failure and success of 
men and women. Grammar strives, with poor enough 
success, to regulate the oral and written speech of the 
world’s peoples, and arithmetic is man’s measure of 
distances; of time, of values, and of the great stream of 
commercial enterprise. 

“The proper study of mankind is man.” Squeeze the 
human interest out of any subject taught in the schools 
and students must be driven to take heed of it, but estab- 
lish its relationship with life and interest is at once 
aroused. 

Our concern as teachers is with live, vital things, with 
the spirit not the bones of a dead past. There is much 
talk these days about motivating the work of the school, 
and this is but another way of insisting that the schools 
shall be brought into close touch with life and that 
teachers shall come out from behind their desks in order 
to work and play in hearty human fashion with the 
pupils that they are to educate. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that there are so 
many teachers today who have established vital human 
relationships with their pupils and who, by virtue of their 
understanding, are aiding children to make effective 
preparation for the demands of life. —Abstract of ad- 
dress at American Institute of Instruction. 
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IS.COMMON SENSE CAPABLE OF DEVELOP- 
~ MENT ?* 
My Dear Mr. Winship— 

May I still add to the discussion on Common Sense,— 
whether the habit of an open mind has not much to do 
with it and hence supplies a clue to the important ques- 
tion how far it can be taught or imparted? Or, must 
we think that the open mind is itself the product and 
fruit of an original endowment of “sense,” which can be 
developed, but not specially extended, unless it exists 
like the intelligence, in good-sized blocks of the native 
ore? 

My constant conundrum is how far education can 
really develop grown-up and all-round men? And I sway 
sometimes impressed with the idea of unknown possibili- 
ties in all men only needing to be tapped (specially by 
the motive of religion) and on the other hand the 
doubt as to the adequacy of the native color-sense or 
music, or conscience, Or common sense in the average 
man? 

I am sure, however, that all the hope of humanity 
and democracy, and the heft of the truth too, are on the 
side of the undeveloped possibilities with which, as you 


_ suggest, all kinds of sophistications are at war. 


Yours always, 


Charles F. Dole. 
Southwest Harbor Me. 


* Refering to editorial on Cemmeon Sense, June 25. 


GLAD TO BE CORRECTED 
Guilford, Conn, 


Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: In your article on uncertain tenmre you 
state that “There is not one president of a university or 
important college who has survived the twenty-eight 
years,” which the Journal of Education has been under 
its present management and editorship. There is one 
notable exception, President William DeWitt Hyde of 
Bowdoin College since 1885. A college which has grad- 
uated a Pierce, a Longfellow, an Abbott, a Hawthorne, 
is certainly important. If this were not enough a college 
which during a recent national administration furnished 
an active president of the semate, a speaker for the 
house, a chief justice for the supreme court, and several 
congressmen would have importance. I hope you will 
correct this statement in honor of so distinguished a 
president of so distinguished a college. 

Very truly, 
Ridgley C. Clark. 
EXAMINATION WASTE 
Springfield, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Winship:— sit Te 

I have just read “Wasting Time Examination Papers, 
by J. S. Kennedy, and your reply to same on Page 435, 
April 16, 1914. 1 most heartily agree with your position 
and I wish to thank you most warmly for giving it to us. 
I am convinced that little benefit is gained by the pupil 
from this drudgery of the teacher. The -teacher could 
‘spend his time much more profitably to himself and to 
the pupil by wide reading—filling himself full of wider 
knowledge and enthusiasm and thinking upon the subject 
he is to teach than by grading papers. If he would have 
the pupil’s essays read occasionally and grade them as 
read and then read the grades to the class it would be 
of much greater benefit to all concerned; and _ there 
would be no drudgery to the teacher in this course. 

When Benjamin Franklin commenced to write he was 
very crude, made many errors, but he learned to write 
by writing and reading, not by having his mistakes 
pointed out. So with us all. 

Truly yours, 


J. Fairbanks. 


TRUANTS AND TRUANTS 


Dr. A. E. Winship: I am interested in “New York 
Times Truant” and in your remarks about him, I am 
old enough and have had sufficient experience to ap- 
preciate the point of view of the old, (?) fellows to whom 
you refer. 

The boy who plays truant only occasionally and then 
only because of very unusual circumstances is not in 
the same class as the habitual truant who is almost 
surely on the road to criminality. Even such a one 
may be rescued by one kind or another of modern 
vocational school—by some sort of expert handling, 
juvenile court, ete. It is only too true that the kind 
and character of our schools and teachers have been 
resnonsible largely, for truancy and for lack of in- 
terest in schoo] on the part of many boys. 

But we are often unfair, out of sympathy with the 
bov. He too. often regards the teacher as a task 


master, if not a sort of natural enemy. Such condition 
is both unnecessary and wrong. 


If a circus comes to town, dismiss the schools, and 
remove the temptation to truancy. If all the business 
and professional people of the town close their stores 
and offices because of some special attraction, plan the 
hours and classes at school so that the boys may go 
too. Take care and thoueht with regard to the needs 
of the boy and you gain his respect and confidence so 
that you may depend upon him. The normal boy gets 
ured of doing things which often do not interest him 
at the time, though he may be assured that he will 
need them all very much when he comes to be a 
man,—ten years later. 

In my judgment a boy is not a truant just because 
he is a boy. Dishonesty crookedness, untrustworthi- 
ness, unreliability, truancy, are not synonymous with 
boyhood. A boy does enjoy an outing, games, sports, 
just because he is a boy, but all such things are good 
for the boy, they contribute to his development, physi- 
cal, mental and moral. Therefore all necessary plans 
and agencies should be included in the scheme for the 
boy's training and education. We are under obliga- 
tion to give the boy a square deal and from the boy’s 
viewpoint in most instances too, remember that wise, 
sympathetic methods annlied to the handling of 
bews will excuse many of the boys faults and crimes 
too, to cease. It is possible, it is sensible to plan the 
boy’s activities, his life, so as to eliminate the tempta- 
tion to,—the tendency toward,—truancy. 

Respectively, 
J. W. Asbury. 
REVERSIBLE WORDS 
My dear Dr. Winship:— 

In the June 4 issue of the Journal of Education on 
page 637, I read a communication concerning “Reversible 
Words” that two words “Reviver”’ and “Rotator” were 
found, These are very interesting, but here is a whole 
sentence that is “reversible” :— 

“Able was_I ere I saw Elba.” 

Napoleon is said to have made this reply when a cap- 
tive on board the British vessel. 

Courteously yours, 

Wharton Jones. 


W. P. C.,, Wisconsin: We get much help and im 
spiration from your ‘splendid journal. 


L. H. G., New York: What I object to about the 
Journal of Education is that I have to look through 
every number no matter how busy I am. Most journals 
that I get I become used to after awhile, so that I 
know what is in them by looking at the titles. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION. By St. George 
Lane Fox Pitt, member of the Permanent Executive 
Council of the International Moral Education Con- 
gress, and member of the Council of the Society for 
Psychical Research, Cambridge, (Eng.), University 
Press. New York: G. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 8&3 pp. 
Sir George Lane Fox Pitt’s essay on “The Purpose 

of Education” is a clear and pointed examination of 
the education problem in the light of recent psycholi- 
gical research and his explanations of the psychical 
processes involved in the art of pedagogy will help many 
thinking educationalists to a better understanding of 
aims and methods. The chapter titles give an idea of 
thewide range of topics he covers—Human Personality, 
Emotion and Instinct, Character Versus Reputation, 
Incentives to Effort, Economies, Specialisation, Multi- 
plex, Environment and Religion, Ideals and the Twice- 
Born. In each chapter one finds a distinctly new in- 
terpretation of an old problem. Much of - the book 
would bear quoting, but there is space here for only 
brief citations. Touching upon Economics, he says, 
“The real comedy for our ills is to be found, and found 
solely, in sound educational methods; and this is not 
possible without knowledge of the composition and 
working of the human mind. This knowledge must in 
the first instance be gained by teachers, and it must 
be skilfully and fearlessly applied in nractice. 

“We have seen that, ty enlarging the field of vision 
and- consciousness complexes can be united, resolved 
and co-ordinated, so extending and purifying the 
sphere of experience and volition; and the real strength 
of greatness of individuality lies in the direction of the 
impersonal. These are fundamental facts handed down 
to us by the noblest traditions and confirmed by ex- 
perimental psychological research. 

“The genuine understanding of these fundamental 
facts would lead to the remodelling and readjustment 
of our whole educational system. Competition as an 
incentive to effort (and incidentally as the great foster- 
ing cause of egotism) would be abolished.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION IN A 
DEMOCRACY. By Herace A. Hollister, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. 382 pp. 

This is one of the great contributions of the day to 
the cause of efficiency in education. It is not a 
chaotic assemblage of facts as is too often the case, but 
a mastery of all facts, and their arrangement, win- 
nowing, balancing, weighing so that only that which 
is significant and valuable is given to the reader. One 
is too often reminded of the shoyelling of peas, pods, 
vines, roots, weeds and all into the shelling machine 
content that in some way ultimately some peas will 
escape. There is nothing of this in this masterful work 
of Dr. Hollister who knows the berry from the pods, 
vines, roots and weeds and selects and grades them 
for his readers. It is a luxurv to get hold of a book 
on the details of education, in which the hand of a 
master is felt in every paragraph, in which one knows 
imstinctively that the author knows vastly more than 
he tells, that he skilfully seizes the vital phases of 
each subject, and with scientific reliability, pedagogical 
Sanity and literary art gives the reader the best 
thought in the best wav. 

The author is a statesman in education, a trainer for 
the immature, and a leader for nrogressive students. 

Into this volume is put. the wisdom and inspiration 
that one would have to read many books by many 
authors to secure, and there is nothing left out of those 
books that one could wish to have. here. 


CONTEMPORY AMERICAN HISTORY (1877 to 
1913). By Charles A: Beard, Columbia University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 400 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. By Charles A. Beard. 
Columbia University, and Mary Ritter Beard. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 330 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Beard has won recognition by some remarkable 
work in historical research to which we referred at 
length sometime since. He always knows what he 
is talking about it and whv he is talking about it. 

ere is never a trite sentence or a thread-bare para- 
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graph, and this characteristic is nowhere more vital 
than in a textbook on American Citizenship. With- 
out some such charm it would be a mere burning of 
the market to issue another textbook on civics, but 
with this attractive feature it is as welcome as though 
there had never been a book on the subject. 

That which characterizes everything that Mr. Beard 
writes is the ignoring, largely of the static phases of 
government, substituting therefore the conception of 
government as dynamic. He always treats history and 

vernment with a view to their projected efficiency. 
ft is never primarily what has been, but rather what 
ought to be because of what has been. Neither history 
nor civics with him is an interesting manakin, it is a 
real live subject. To him everythine past and present 
is facing the future or it has no vitality. He is in both 
civics and historv a vivisectionist, everything being 
literally a vivid-section, a view of life in action. He 
never even so much as gives an anaesthetic or opiate. 


‘It is a joy to find a man with Mr. Beard’s equipment 


who has the courage to do what he is doing in both 
history and civics. 


EDUCATION AND THE NEW UTILITARIANISM. 
By Professor Alexander Darroch of University of 
Edinburgh (Scotland). New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 12m. Cloth. 169 pp. Price, $1.20, 
net. 

The author of these published addresses made before 
various educational societies in Scotland occupies the 
Chair of Education in the chief seat of learning in the 
leading city of that land. They are valuable discussions 
of educational problems that are demanding most careful 
thought on both sides of the sea. Thev will repay any 
investigation by American readers. Some of the sub- 
jects treated are “Democracy and Education,” “Moral 
Education,” “The End of Woman’s Education,” “The 
Educational Value of History,” etc. ete. Professor 
Darroch seems thoroughly capable of treating his 
selected themes, and in a style that is at once illuminat- 
ing and in most instances convincing. It will commend 
itself to American instructors as a work of far more 


than ordinary merit. 


FIRST GERMAN READER. By Frieda L. Martini. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. Cloth. 231 pp. Price, 
70 cents. 

Martini’s German Reader is one of the most sensible 
books of its kind it has been our fortune to see. Its 
material is varied, modern, treating matters of every- 
day life. The pupil of high-school age no longer ap- 
preciates fairy-stories, whether English or German, 
and this the author seems to have kept in mind. The 
proportion of poetry to prose is about one to five, 
which also is an indication of pedagogical good sense. 
The vocabulary of the text is practical, even conversa- 
tional, in nature, a point which cannot be taken with 
regard to some books of the kind. This reader, with 
other modern language texts of similar good quality, 
would seem to show that at last compilers of elemen- 
tary texts have come to the conclusion that for the 
first year or more of a foreign language it is better to 
dispense with romantic stories (which the average 
pupil considers rather silly), dramas and much poetry, 
and confine the attention to good plain nrose,\the prose 
of eyerydav life, and to historical, geographical and 
biographical material. On the other hand, the material 
must not be glaringly juvenile, for that isa kind of 
patronizing that the American pupil is quick to resent. 
Good sense, then, is the chief requirement of a book 
of this kind, and its. possession seems to characterize 
Martini’s First German Reader. 

Besides the usual vocabulary, the book contains 
“fragen” based on the text, and the words and music of 
ten German songs. 


LIPPINCOTT’S FIFTH READER. By Homer P. 
Lewis, superintendent of schools of Worcester, 
(Mass.,) and Elizabeth Lewis. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 12mo. Cloth. 483 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

A remarkably well-arranged reader and prepared 
by those who are widely acquainted with literature, as 
also with what the student is likely to be interested in 
and profited by. Cheerfultopics, sometimes even amts- 
ing, prevail in the selections. Every here and there 
explanatory lines are interjected, to aid the pupil in 
thoroughly understanding what he is reading. Some 
help is given by accenting and defining the more diffi- 
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cult words at the close of each lesson. And still an- 
other feature is commendable; the best interests of the 
pupil are kept in mind in the making of the reading 
selections; by which the pupil is encouraged in per- 
‘severance, in attention, in industry, in kindness, in 
fraternalism, and kindred graces of character. The 
reader is not without appropriate illustrations. 


TEXT BOOK OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
' By Professor Alexander Smith of Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York: The Century Company. 12 mo. 
Cloth. 439 pp.. Price, $1.25. 
The author of this carefully written work has in 
mind the preparation of an elementary treatise on a 
most important study of one branch of science. 
Chemistry enters so largely into practical everyday 
Life, into materials and processes used in the house- 
hold and in commerce, that some acquaintance with 
it is invaluable, even though the student may not pur- 
pose to follow it up as a complete study. The author 
believes that a practical knowledge of chemistry is of 
real value to the many who may never advance to the 
secondary schools, but who will be benefited by some 
acquaintance with the subject. The personal experience 
as an instructor in this line of study gives the author 
the ability to master and present his theme. In forty- 
two chapters he deals with a number of things that are 
commonly connected with chemistry, and in so 
simplified and yet thorough a manner, that the 
student mav find both illuminative and helpful as well 
as attractive. The entire treatment assures that ex- 
periments are shown in the classroom demonstration, 
and that suitable laboratory work will be an accom- 
paniment. Full page portraits of eminent chemists, 
eaentees with excellent diagrams, are a feature of the 

work. 


-MATHEMATICS FOR FRESHMEN STUDENTS 


OF ENGINEERING. By Theodore Lindquist of 

Department of Mathematics, Lombard ollege, 

Galesburg, Illinois. Published by author. 8 vo, 

Cloth. 135 pp. 

A carefully prevared and well-nigh exhaustive 
treatise of a mathematical theme designed for fresh- 
men in engineering. The early part of the work con- 
fines itself to the histor~ of instruction in the schools 
of engineering, and the developments therein as the 
days have nassed. These occupy practically the first 
three chapters. Chapter IV deals with “Current 
Thoughts on Vital Questions,” Chapter V on “Present 
Needs and Tendencies.” Under the subhead of Peda- 
gogic Considerations,” the author deals with “Sug- 
gested Combinations of Modes” in instruction. The 
book will be of interest to such institutions as Union 
College, Schenectady, Lawrence Scientific of Har- 
vard, Sheffield Scientific of Yale, University of 
Michigan and other schools in which engineering has 
a prominent place in the curriculum. The author has 


something to say to instructors in that branch of 
study. 


THE GRANTA SHAKESPEARE POCKET EDI- 
TION. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, AND A 
MID-SUMMER NIGHTS’ DREAM. Edited by J. 
H. Lobban. New York: Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Price, 30 cents a volume. 

This is an attractive pocket edition, literally, weighing 
but four ounces, and yet with good paper, press work 
and binding. The introduction and notes are con- 
cise but adequate. 


DRESSMAKING IN THE SCHOOL. By J. C. 
Cooke and H. M. Kidd with plates and illustrations. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 150 pp. 
Price, $1.35 net. ‘ 
After fourteen years’ experience in the business 

world, Mr. Cooke began teaching in a Trade School, 

and for seven years has been fitting students for their 
work, Girls of fourteen, coming from elementary 
and secondary schools, pass an examination in needle- 

work as taught in those schools, before entering for a 

two-years’ trade course. The realization of the girls’ 

limitations on the one hand and of trade requirements 
on the other, has led him to adopt the definite course 
of instruction outlined here. He has attempted corre- 


lation between the smethods. used in teaching needle. 
work in the elementary and secondary schools and 
those required for trade without taking anything what- 
ever from the value of the work with regard to its 
usefulness in the school or the home. 

The book contains graduated lessons in machine and 
hand stitchery, taking measurements, making patterns, 
cutting out and making up garments such as blouses, 
skirts, and dresses. It thus deals with making outer- 
garments rather than under-garments, which should 
have already received ample attention. 


EDUCATING THE CHILD AT HOME.—PER.- 
SONAL TRAINING AND WORK HABIT. By 
Ella Frances Lynch. New York: Harper Brothers. 
Cloth. 214 pp. 

Miss Lynch annears in an entirely different role than 
that she has played in the magazines the past two years. 
She ignores all statistics, and avoids all pitfalls con- 
fining herself to a few general criticisms of opinion to 
which no one will object, and devotes ninety per cent. 
of the book to constructive work in clever and rather 
original ways of teaching the common branches. She 
makes herself so clear in statement, so definite in 
direction, so adequate in explanation that a mother can 
easily and. effectively teach her child up to ten years of 
age if she is willing to devote four hours a day to the 
child, five days in the week, for forty weeks in the 
year. Indeed, the chances are that a little less time 
will suffice if the mother is insistent upon regular 
hours and specific achievement. It is a wholesome 
book for the school as well as the home. 


AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. By 
George Macdonald. Simplified by Elizabeth Lewis. 
Philadelphia: J. B.. Lippincott Company. 12mo. 
Cloth. 126 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is one of a series of “Stories for Little Folks” 
prepared by George Macdonald, and full of genuine 
interest about one of the several kinds of wind that 
children soon come to learn about, and which they 
come to know without a study of the weather-vane. 
Little Diamond is the chief character, and it is inter- 
esting to see how he makes acquaintance with the 
North wind, as it blows about the house, singing its 
song through every knothole; sinks ships out at sea; 
and is chilly because it comes from a land back of it, 
that is covered with ice and snow. The story is well 
sustained throughout, and cannot fail to please the 
little people with their highly imaginative mind. 


THE JOYOUS BOOK OF SINGING GAMES 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS. By 
John Hornby. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth (7x10.) Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

_ The title of the book tells the story, a joyous book of 

singing games, ninety-two of them. They are games, 
real games, joyous games for real children who enjoy 
doing these things. With these ninety-two games 
and a piano, no teacher need be without the equipment 
for relaxation and recreation to complete with any at- 
tractions elsewhere. It is one of the great contributions 
to the educational facilities of this new day. 


STAMMERING AND OTHER DEFECTS’ OF 
SPEECH. By C. S. Bluemel. New York: G. E. 
Stechert & Company. 12 mo. Cloth. pp. Vol. I 
365, Vol. II 391. Price, $5.00. 

An exhaustive treatise on Defects of Speech, es- 
pecially stammering. The first volume treats of the 
“Psychology of Stammering,” and the second of the 
“Manner of Treating It.” -Like many other German 
authors this author evidently believes in quantity in 
the treatment of his subject, “Multum in Parvo,” being 
apparently unknown to him as a desirable feature in 
this busy age. Perhaps he knows why it should re- 
quire 756 pages to deal with such a comparative rarity 
as stammering; but we confess that we do not. And 
yet if a stammerer can be cured by the perusal of s0 
many hundred pages, and the outlay of five good dollars, 
it may be a good investment for him, and a welcome 
relief to others. Apart from this feature, however, the 
book appears to be well-written, judging by the sec- 
tions we have had the time to examine. The fact that 
a stammerer in speech can sing the words without fal- 
tering is decidedly interesting. 
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"EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educatfonal news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
every state in the Union. To be 

vailable, these contributions 
short and comprehensive. Copy 
ould be received not later than the 

eenth of the month. 


TO BE HELD: 


SEPTEMBER 


99.99: American Open Air School 
Association. Philadelphia. Dr. 
Allen. G. Rice, Soringfield, Mass., 
president; Dr. Walter M. Roach, 

Department of Health, Philadel- 
phia, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


6-11: Society of American Indians, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Dr. Sherman Colidge, Washing- 
ton, D. C., pres. 


9: Franklin County ( Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association. Greenfield. 
Mrs. C. A. Stearns, Wendell 


Depot, president: Miss Louise B. 
Foster, Greenfield, sec’y. 


15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, St. Johnsbury; Su- 
perintendent Margaret Ruiter 
Kelley, Derby, Vt., sec’y. 


21-28: North Dakota Education As- 
sociation. Bismarck. C'R: 
Travis. Mayville, pres. W. E. 
Parsons, Bismarck, sec’y. 


21-28: National Housing Conference, 


Minneapdlis. Under direction of 
the National Housing Association, 
10 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 

21-24: Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation, St. Paul. Miss Eliza- 
beth Hall, assistant superinten- 
dent, Minneapolis, pres. 


23: Connecticut State 
Association. New 
Bridgeport. 


29-30 Maine State Teachers’ Asso- 


Teachers 
Haven and 
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ciation. Portland. H. A. Atlan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 

80 Middlesex “County Massachu- 
setts Teachers’, Association, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston; Principal 
-Fred A. Pitcher, pres. 


29-31: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction. Providence. John F. 
Deering, Arctic, R. I., sé’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


6 Essex County Teachers Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, _ Boston. 
Superintendent H. R. Williams, 
Wenham, sec’y. 


6-7: New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Boston University, Boston. Pro- 
fessor Walter Ballou Jacobs, 
Brown University, Providence, R. 
I., sec’y. 


6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Kate A. McHugh, 
Omaha, pres.; Ellis U. Graff, 
Omaha, sec’y. 


12-14: American Association for 
Study and of Infant 
Mortality. opley Plaza Hotel, 


Boston. aia ertrude B. Knipp, 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Md., executive secretary. Dr. J. 
Whitridge Williams, Baltimore, 
president. 


26-28: National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago. James F. 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
LEOMINSTER. Superintendent 
Thomas Thompson has 


» resigned his position here. Last 


year Mr. Thompson was on a 
leave of absence filling — the 
superintendency at Monrovia, Cali- 
He owas’ elected ‘superintens 


£, Sterbrook 
School 


Fsterbrook 


School 


pens are especially 
made to meet the re~ 


quirements of sche ol 
work, ard how well 
they do it is shown by 
their universal use 
in the public schools 
throughout 

United States. 


the 


NATURALS 


At All Dealers. 
Write te us for samples 


Esterbrook Pen 


Mfg. 


Co. 


New York. Camden, N, J, 


They Clear the Way 
for Bigger Things 


in School Literature and 
Geography 


The Holton Curry Readers 


A New Series of Eight Readers 
for the Grades 


By M. Adelaide Holton, Supervisor 
of Primary fducation, Minneapolis 
Schools, Author of Holton Primer, 
and Industrial Work for Public 
Schools, and by Charles Madison 
Curry. Professor of Literature in 


the Indiana State Normal &chool. 


Books that embody the spirit of 
youth, energy, life. They bring 
the teacher from the first to the 
jast grade a fresh impetus in the 
teaching of reading. 

Naturalness is the idea—to read 
as one speaks. 

Phonics, memory work, develop- 
ment exercises train to a rapid 
mastery of correct and expressive 
English. 

Illustrations reach the high wa- 
ter mark of beauty and aptness 
for the text. 

Three books in colors, five in line 

drawing. Artists: Francis Beem, 


Frederick Richardson, Maud Hunt 
Squire,-Ned Hadley, Milo Winter. 


The Goode Series of 
Wall Maps 


By Professor J. Paul Goode of the 
University of Chicago 


Built on a new and scientific 
plan, they meet the needs of pre- 
sent day geography and American 
schools as do no other maps either 
in this country or abroad. Every 
detail of geographic and carto- 
gtaphic work executed under the 
watchful eye of Professor Geode. 

Preeminent in matters of accuracy 

and legibility 

The maps emphasize essentials 

Wholly new feature: 

Subject matter classifies itself 
according to distance. 

Latest aad most exact information 

Realistic color scheme. 


Issued in Two Series 
Physical and Political 


Now Ready 
Europe Eurasia North America 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 
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| UNFINISHED 
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takes the wear and repels the germs from 
the cloth cover of the book. 

Makes the book, when semewhat worn, 
as good as new. 

Sheds water. 

Keeps perspiration out of the binding. 

Does not get soiled. 

Lasts a school year. 

Makes books live twice as long. 

Makes books cost only half as much. 


It is the Friend of the Taxpayer. 


It Wars against Disease and Extravagance 
—two destroyers of human welfare, 


Book Cover 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


deni of the Leominster. sthools. in partment is secretary of the organi- 6; lack of concentration, 6; lack of 
me succeeding his brother John G. gation. A strong program com- nourishment, 2; lack of perception, 
ompson who is now principal of mittee composed largely of school 2; lack of application, 26; laziness, 7: 
itchburg State Normal School. medical inspectors is working to get nervousness 4; unprepared for 

a fine line of speakers. In the grade, 16; sickness. 37; slow, 46: un- 


The new principal of 
e high school here is C. Harold 
isley of West Brookfield. 


| MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
| 


i NEW YORK. 


EAST AURORA. The Field Day 
exercises held by Erie County school 
children at East Aurora and Marilla 
Village early in the summer attracted 
attention throughout western New 
York. The teachers, trustees, Dis- 
trict Superintendent W,.. E.., Pierce 
and Sunerintendent Henry A. Dann 
of Lancaster plauned the festivals 
as one of the most important events 


official announcement of the associa- 
tion there is a splendid summary of 
the open air school work in cities 
which have done most along this line. 


f 
CENTRAL STATES 


INDIANA. 


HAMMOND. The problem of 
failures of promotion been 
studied conscienciously by Superin- 
intendent C. M. Daniels for several 
years. The causes for non-promo- 
tion this year he summarizes as fol- 
lows: Poor attendance, 32; anaemia, 
6; below normal, 13: carelessness, 53 


familiarity with English language. 1. 
BICKNELL. The new sunerin- 
tendent her- this fall is William W. 
Carter, for the last five years superin- 
tendent at Bloomfield. His work at 
Bloomfield was very effective and he 
comes here at an increased salary. 


EVANSVILLE. Evansville 
teachers have joined together in a 
highly professional organization for 
the purpose of bringing about a 
closer relation between the teachers, 
the parents and the public. A consti- 
tution has already been adopted and 
a meeting will be held this month to 
make plans for the 1914-1915 work. 


ILLINOIS. 
CANTON. “Five glorious years” 


entered late, 6; ‘illness, 4; retention, is what thev say of the high scnool 


2‘2inches of shelf room hold 


of the school year, and no_ school 
activity has ever aroused so much 
real interest among the patrons. The 
Buffalo Sunday papers gave the 
events much space and carried full 
pages of photographs of the events. 


LED ITHACA. Cornell University has 
. undertaken to bring to its under- 
graduates an opportunity to-acquaint 
themselves with the chief lines of 
civic and social endeavor as_ they 
affect the average citizen. Last year 
a course by nonresident lecturers 
and class periods in charge of a mem- 
ber of the faculty was given under 
the name of “A course in citizen- 
ship.” The purpose of the course is 
to put before undergraduates the op- 
portunities they will have to be of 
service as members of their home 


this single-volame library—the new INDIA-PAPER EDITION of 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


The new edition has solved t'e question of 
having readily accessible for instant use this 
wonderfully compact storehouse of authentic 
information. A delighted purchaser writes: 


“The India-Paper volume is so flexible, so 
Z communities. portable, so agreeable, so readable that looking 
— up aword has lost all itsterror.’’ What a 
PENNSYLVANIA. teacher having but a limit 
ie ~ P 000 Vocabulary Terms. New Gazetteer, 

4 PHILADELPHIA. The Ameri- Paver Edition Hundreds of NEW Words 30,000 Subjects. 


not given in any other Thousands of other 


dictionary. 
000 


in. thick and 7 Ibs, 
tn wt. and yet the type matter is 

oe to that of a 15-volume en- 
cyclopedia. Printed on expensive, thin, 


can Open Air School Association has 
scheduled its annual meeting for the 
week of the September 22, in this 
city, although the International Con- 
gress on Home Education, with | 


ferences. 
phical Over ¢ Lilastrations, 


ti 
Colored Plates and Half-Tene 
David Starr Jordan, Pres. of the National Educational * 


fe strong, opaque, imported India Paper. 

the Association was to meet, |!More Scholarly, Accurate, Conven- Association and of ‘Leland 

ig as deen obliged to postpone its [fient, and Authoritative than any $7" thoroughness, compactness, and accuracy of the 
meeting on account of the war. Dr. }fother English Dictionary, Critical definitions.’ 


Walter M. Roach, a supervisor of 
the Philadelphia Board 
and a member of the city health de- 


omparison with all other diction- FREE, specimen pages of Regular and India-Paper Editions. 
(ls: is invited. Get The Best. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS Special Founded in 1888 by Also LOUIS A. THOMAS 
Director One-Year Course MRS. EMMA A, THOMAS Two-Year Course 


Domestic Art 
Domestic Science 
Industrial Arts 
Manual Training 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED. 


‘“‘We wish to interest Superintendents and others employing specialists inthe | 
qualifications of our own graduates. We have personal and ‘positive know- 
ledge of the character_and abilities of each.” ~~ 


Secretary 


Music... || 
‘ 4 Drawi 
3000 West Grand Bivd., Detroit, Michigan, 
JO3 


of Canton under the administration 
of Superintendent G. W. Gaylor and 
High School Principal Ira P. Rinker. 
The city has made a record in edu- 
cational progress quite out of. the 
ordmary. The successful appeals to 
grammar grade pupils to enter the 
high school and to high school pupils 
to stay by and gradypate, have been 
most creditable in spirit and. method. 
Added to this is the winning of 
ptizes, especially in literary contests, 
capturing medals in cities wholly out 
of Canton’s class in size and. past 
prestige—ifrom cities like Daven- 
port, Iowa, and Galesburg, Illinois, 
and in the famous contest of the Big 
Nine cities. Here, too, the alumni 
have interested themselves by offer- 
ing through their president, Miss 
Clara B. Donn, silver loving cups as 
literary prizes and have offered $100 
each year as a scholarship. Loyalty 
of student body and faculty and de- 
cided industry were the ‘enabling 
factors of success. 


IOWA. 


AMES. The registration at .the 
summer session passed the 600 mark. 
This was an increase in the atten- 
dance over last year of more than 
160 per cent. The teachers ‘quite 
generally chose the new subjects, 
agriculture, home economics _ and 
manual training. 


CEDAR FALLS. Grace Chalmers 
Thomson, teacher of music. in the 
State Normal School at Emporia, 
Kansas, has been elected instructor 
in harmony, musical appreciation and 


public school music at the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

KANSAS. 
TOPEKA. Educators of this 


State are discussing a plan for send- 
ing out curcuit riders to preach the 
doctrine of education. The plan is 
to have music, cooking, and manual 
training taught by the circuit riders. 
Most rural schools are not in finan- 
cial shape to hire teachers for these 
branches. John MacDonald, editor 
of the Western School Journal,. and 
E. F. Eby, county superintendent of 
Shawnee county, have worked out a 
plan to overcome this difficulty. It 
IS Meeting with the favor of educa- 
tors over the state, and it is expected 
that it will have several tryouts in 
the next two years. The plan is to 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENBY LAWRENCE SIUTHWICK, President, 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, am@ 

peagogy in Ameri¢a. |taims to develop in 
the stu enta knowledge of his own powers ia 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall ig- 
formation on applicatiun to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


have six or eight districts go _ to- 
gether and hire, say, three teachers, 
prorating the cost. There will be a 
music teacher, a manual training in- 
structor and a domestic science ¢€x- 
ponent. These will follow one an- 
other in regular order from one dis- 
trict to another, so that every dis- 
trict will have a class in each of these 
subjects conducted by experts about 
twice in every three weeks, possibly 
every week, depending on the num- 
ber of districts and the distances be- 
tween them. 


KANSAS CITY. In a_ column 
editorial on the late James C. Green- 
wood the Kansas City Journal says.— 

“Always in the forefront of edu- 
cational progress, his innate conser- 
vatism guided him safely through the 
dangers of pursuing new things for 
no better reason than that they were 
new. ... 


“Innumerable methods which were 
introduced by Dr. Greenwood have 
been adopted by other educators and 
yet his hands was always upon the 
safety valve and 
theorists had- no more effective op- 
ponent than Dr. Greenwood. To 
him, more than to anv other man in 
the community, is due the advanced 
position occupied by the public 
schools of this citv. He laid the 
foundation and he reared the super- 
structure. If the towering propor- 
tions of the latter somewhat obscured 
the stature of his personalitv in later 
years, as compared with the era of 
their natural development, it is 
merely a fact of perspective. He was 
just as “big” when he laid aside the 
active superintendency of a system 
of which not only Kansas City and 
Missouri but the whole country may 
be deservedly proud as when he was 
at the head of a system comprising 
one high school and half a dozen 
ward schools. He could not have 
erected this monument more endur- 
ing than bronze without the cordial 
co-operation of a board of education 
which placed implicit confidence in 
his wisdom and effectively carried 
out the plans which he formulated.” 


the faddists and | 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teache 
Write for Catalog: 
ping size and our 

ee trial offer. 
NEW YORK 


Institute of Musical Art of the City 
of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROCH .-. Director 


‘Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in3Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 4th and 7th 
ENROLLMENT 
September 29th to October Oth 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
en application. 


§ tats NORMAL SCHOOGL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For beth semea. 
For catalogue, address the Prineiged, 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeduecational 
Department for the pedagogies! sad 
technical training ef teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Fite 
man, Principal. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. The Civic League is 
sending to all organizations in the 
city a “amphlet asserting the need of 
a new method of nominating and 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


flow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave,  Chicage, Ill,, 28 Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 


Gstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
stablished 1885. 


8 Beacen Street, Boston. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE,PA. 
“Different ‘Yes, the enly agency whose advice ever helped me be better candidate.” 


electing the St. Louis Board of Edu- 
cation suggesting two new methods, 
appointment by the Mayor and elec- 
tion of a nonpartisan ballot, with 
nominations by petition, and inclos- 
ing a card for a referendum vote. 

The cards are arranged in the form 
of a ballot, with three questions 
stated and a “yes” and “no” after 
each. The questions.are as fol- 
lows:— 

1. For a change in the method of 
nominating and electing members of 
the Board of Education. 

2. For appointment by the Mayor. 

3. For election of a nonpartisan 
ballot with nomination by petition. 

The need for a change, the pamph- 
let says, grows out of the change in 
the political system in nominating by 
direct primaries instead of by party 
conventions, leaving the members of 
the Board of Education as the only 
vublig, officers in St. Louis still nomi- 
nated under the old party conven- 
tion «system. Since the adoption of 
the direct primaries for other public 
offices, it has been necessary to have 
a special convention for making the 
school board nominations. It has 
been found, the pamphlet states, that 
the city committees directly control 
the convention. and the result is 
that friends of the committeemen and 
men seeking their favor for a selfish 
purpose are nominated. A summary 
of the arguments for and against ap- 
pointment by the Mayor and for and 
against elections by the people is 
presented. 


OHIO. 


- CLEVELAND. Assistant Super- 
intendent B. U. Rannells who has 
setved the Cleveland schools in 
vatious capacities since 1889 and 
who has been assistant superinten- 
dent under Superintendent Frederick 
was not re-elected by the board of ed- 
ueation at a special meeting held the 
last». week in July. His dismissal 
stirred,.up more trouble in_ the al- 
teady troubled waters of Cleveland 
scheol. affairs. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


The state has a State Trade School 
and a school for mechanics arts and 
agriculture. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


TWIN FALLS. In this county 
more than half of the teachers are 
graduates of colleges or normal 
schools. 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE. Emphatic approval 
of the “six-and-six” plan of school 
organization urged by the Inland Em- 
pire Teachers’ Association at their 
Spokane meeting was expressed by 
Commissioner Claxton. “I know of 
no valid reason for the present plan 
of eight and four years of school,” de- 
clared Dr. Claxton. “There should 
be six years of elementary school and 
six years of high school, the high 
school period being divided into two 
sections of three years each. 

“There are many reasons for the 
change. Children twelve and thirteen 
years old are at the beginning of the 
transition period between childhood 
and youth—they should not be kept 
doing elementary work. At present 
the pupils in most school systems 
mark time to a large extent through 
the seventh and eighth grades. This 
is especially true where the methods 
of the elementary schools are carried 
through these and the children are 
taught by women grade teachers. 
With a sixth-year elementary school 
it would be easily possible to promote 
the teachers with the children from 
grade to grade, thus gaining the 
large value that comes from teachers 
and children remaining together until 
the teacher knows the -needs of the 
children, their strength, and their 
weakness, and can build intelligently 
on all the work of previous years. 

“Furthermore, to begin the high 
school with the seventh grade will 
make much easier the departmental 
work, which should begin at least this 
low down. It will also make it much 
easier to begin work in such high 
school subjects as foreign languages, 
constructive geometry, real 
literature, at this point where they 
should be begun. The study of lan- 
guages, especially of modern lan- 
guages, should be begun in a practi- 
cal way before children have passed 
the time when they can learn in this 
way. This plan will also make it pos- 
sible to introduce manual training, 


September 3, 1614 
domestic science, and various forms 
of vocational work two years earlier 
than they are now begun. 


“Our secondary school work js 
now at a great disadvantage as com- 
pared with the work. done in the 
Gynasien and Realschulen in Ger- 
many, the lycees of France, and the 
so-called public schools of England, 
By giving six years to the high 
school, the boys and girls who go to 
college may easily have, on admission 
to college, a much larger amount of 
mathematics, languages, and other 
subjects than they now have. I feel 
quite sure that by an arrangement of 
this kind and a little more care in the 
preparation and selection of teachers 
you may gain for most children two 
years in the twelve. 


“The division of the high school 
into two sections of three years each 
will make easier a second differentia- 
tion of work at the end of the first 
three high-school years.” 

The Inland Empire Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which adopted a resolution 
favoring the new plan, enrolls about 
2,000 teachers from the states of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Montana. 


A. H. Waterhouse, superintendent 
of the public schools of Fremont, 
Nebraska, is such a remarkable 
double of Secretary Garrison of the 
war department that when he took a 
seat at a session of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce the other day everybody 
took him for the secretary. He 
won’t admit, however, that he looks 
like Secretary Garrison. The Sec- 
retary. he says, looks like him.—Bos- 
ton Globe. 


BOSTON AMUSEMENTS 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Direct from London, Grace La- 
Rue, the popular musical comedy 
star, will come to B. F. Keith’s. 
theatre next week for a limited en- 
gagement of one week only. As the 


is taught in the public schools of 976 
cities—mure than 53°), of the total pum 
ber teaehing shorthand. 


It leads because 


It is the simplest of all the practi- 
cal systems: saves time and effort in 
learning. 

lt is the most legible of all systems 
holding the world’s record for accuracy 
at high speed on difficult matter—99.6% 
perfect. 

It is superior in speed. Gregg 
writers won first, second and third 
places in the Fifth International Short- 
hand Speed Contest. 

The popularity ef Gregg Shorthand 
creates & constant demand for well- 
qualified teachers. The salaries are 
higher than in other branches. Write 
for full particulars about eur free cor- 
respondence instruction for teachers. 
Ask also for new booklet: ‘Facts and 
FiguresAbout Gregg Shorthand.”’ 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisce 
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star of the first Ziegfeld Follies, TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

Miss Molly Mos THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
Rue needs introduction to ONLY 


American playgoers. For the past 
year she has been appearing im Lon- 
don, as a feature of one of the most 
successful revues in the British 
metropolis. Another feature of the 
week will be Harry Berresford, late 
of “The Conspiracy,” supported by 
his own company in the bright little 


comedy of youth and _ springtime, 
“Twenty Odd Years.” Mr. Berres- 
ford is one of the finest character 


actors on the American stage. Other 
features will be Bart McHugh’s “In 
the School Playgrounds”; Fields and 
Warren, the two funny travesty 
artists in the new comedy skit, “Held 
By the Enemy”; Evelyn Dunsmore, 
late of “The Rose of Panama”; John 
T. Ray and Grace Hilliard in the 
merry rural farce, “Hello, Sally”; 
two Marguerites, the girls with the 
grand opera voices; Glynn and 
Pauline knockabout acrobats; and 
La Cremoline and Darras, European 
aerialists. 


MAGAZINES 


—There is a great variety in the 
September Century. Hilaire Belloc 
Starts a series of six flashlight 
scenes from the French. Revolution, 
upon which he is an authority. Ar- 
nold Bennett and Albert Bigelow 
Paine continue their travel series, 
“From the Log of the Valsa” and the 
“The Car That Went Abroad.” 
William Winter gives the history of 
the various’ representations _ of 
~Shakspere’s “Twelfth Night,” and 
Professor Edward Alsworth Ross 
writes on “The Hebrews of Eastern 
Europe in America.” Arthur 
Christopher Benson and _ Robert 
Haven Schauffler furnish essays up- 
on new artists, literature, and life 
in general. Judith Cladel gives us 
more of Rodin’s Note-Book, with 
pictures from his sculpture, and 
James’ Ovpenheim strikes a new 
note in American poetry with his 
“Songs for the New Age.” There 
are no less than nine short stories by 
such authors as Maria Cristina 
Mena, Eden Phillpotts, G.  L. 
Teeple, Margart Dodge, Ian Hay 
Donn Byrne, George Bronson- 
Howard, George. Weston and Sarah 
Comstock. 

TEACH LOYALTY 
Teach the children to be loyal, 
To the school and its aspirations; 
Not merely to the teachers or to 
the principal. 
Teach the children to be loyal 

To the city and to its weal; 

Not to the police or to the party4 
OSs. 
Teach the children to be loyal 

To the nation and its humanity; 

ot merely to the men who hold 
the power. 
Teach the children to be loyal 
To the truth they can understand; 
Not to the dogmas they can 


memorize. 
Teach the children to be loyal 
© principles and to ideals; 
Not merelv to badges and to 
empty names. 


Teach the children to be loyal. 
—The American Teacher. 


OUR KIND OF WORK 


The Principal of the State Normal School at Potsdam, N. Y., came to our 
office.a few days ago in reference to a man to take the head of the Latin 
Department. We went over the records with him of our best possibilities. 
He selected an experienced graduate of Williams College with post-gradu- 
ate work at Yale University as best suited to his needs. We telegraphed! 


this man to meet Dr. Thompson the following day in New York City and 
he was selected for the position. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. : 
LDINC CHICACO, 


ILLINOIS 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agenc 70 Fifth Avenee 


New Yerk 
Becommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WH. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ane FOR E IGN Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, rutors, and Gc 
, ferevery tof instruction ; recommends good Schools to pares ta. 
Trees 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 23 Union Square, New York. 
31 Union Square, New Yous, Est. 1889 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Suse, toa, 


short netice for eS Takes pride im prompt, reliable werk. Telegraph ov 
Phene. Ne advance 


with good eral education Wanted for department week tp 
PECIALISTS High, Preukonanan and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges in Peam 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some apigeves 
tem ef music and peng bye pe ositions paying $60 to $79 per month. For furthes 
iafermation address T TEACHERS’ AGENCY, K. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denwer and A thanta, 


©. A. SCOTT 2 OO.,F 
442 Tremont Bo ilding, Boston, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENC 


EER MERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for 
We recommend only reliable candidates. free te schee)l Chale, 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 358 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk, B. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY Ine. 


fee Bchoels and Colleges with Oompetent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
Positions. Send fer Bulletin. 


MARLAN P, FRENCH, Prev. an Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Secty and Manages 
81 Chapel St. Albany N. Y. 


MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency 


Manual! and Industria] Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts ; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Narses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorperated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spekane 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching as Business’ is of interest teall ve 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


ualed facilities fer pla 


TEACHER’S 6 Beacon St... Besten, Fass, 
AGENCY 
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Teaching Music Appreciation in Public School No. 147, Brooklyn, N. Y ——_—_—_—_——— 


Will keine be a Victor in 
your school this fall? 


If you attended any of the Victor lectures and demonstrations 
given all over the country-at the various educational conventions, 
summer schools, and universities, you will want a Victor in your 
school. 

Perhaps you may not have appreciated what the Victor would 
mean to you—what a help it is to you in every branch of school 
work, what a force it is in the education of your scholars—but its 
value has been completely proven. 

One school after another has installed the Victor, 
one city after another has adopted it, until today 
the Victor is in, actual use in the schools of 1781 
different cities throughout the country. 

The time to put a Victor in your school is right 
now at the beginning of the term. 

Ask’ any Victor dealer to give you 
a demonstration in your own school. 
Or write to us for booklets and full 


information. 
Educational Department 
san be Victor Talking Machine Co. 


locked to protect it from dust 


Camden, N. J. 
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